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TVERY architect will be interested in the decision of the 
kK American Institute of Architects to require candidates for 
admission to its ranks, after January, 1901, to pass an 
examination. The Royal Institute of British Architects adopted 
this course some years ago, amid loud predictions of evil con- 
sequences, but has since prospered satisfactorily, while member- 
ship in it has become more than ever a guarantee of profes- 
sional skill and ability. There is no reason why the examina- 
tion of candidates should not have similar results in this 
country. In fact, the American public has for several years 
even demanded some sort of test by which capable architects 
could be distinguished from incapable ones, and the licensing 
statutes now in force in several States have been the result of 
this popular feeling. While the license statutes have been 
undoubtedly beneficial, they have put serious obstacles in the 
way of the employment of architects out of their own States, 
and the successful passage of the test for membership in the 
Institute would give all the guarantees to the public that are 
afforded by the license laws, much more conveniently for the 
architect, and, practically, without expense, since membership 
in the Institute is, simply as a business investment, well worth 
the trifling dues that it involves. 





) JHE armed expedition sent by the Mexican Government 
| against the rebellious Mayas is likely to result in opening 

to science a most interesting country. Without commit- 
ting ourselves to any opinion on the correctness of the theories 
which find in Yucatan the birthplace and favorite residence of 
Osiris, and trace an intimate connection between the Mayas 
and the ancient Egyptians, or which identify the Maya hiero- 
glyphics with early Chinese writing, it is, at least, certain that 
the peninsula presents some very curious problems in arche- 
ology and ethnology, the solution of which may throw light on 
the history of the old as well as the new world. In general, the 
ancient Maya civilization seems to have been essentially simi- 
lar to that of Mexico, as it was found by the Spanish conquerors, 
but more highly developed. Whether this signifies that the 
Mayas had been longest in possession of their knowledge, and 
had imparted it to the ruder tribes around them, or whether 
the seeds of civilization, received by them through the Aztecs, 
had found among them a congenial soil, no one can now say. 
Both races still preserve legends of the arrival of strangers, 
bringing the rudiments of art and letters to their brutish an- 
cestors, but whether these strangers were Egyptians or Chinese, 
or whether there were really any strangers at all, remains to 
be ascertained. While the Mayas are being disciplined into 





submission, it is to be hoped that the race of dwarfs) which 
shares the country with them, will be tenderly treated. Thése 
gentle and timid little people, perhaps the most interesting. as 
well as the least known, race on the continent, must have a 
history of their own, and seem to have had also a tolerably well- 
developed art. One explorer tells a story of having seen the 
ruins of a city of the dwarfs, containing, among other things, 
what seemed to be a stone triumphal arch. Such a construc- 
tion as this would indicate high wsthetic development, and the 
great dissimilarity of physical and mental character between 
the dwarfs and any other known American race makes the 
history of the former all the more interesting. 


‘ REMARKABLE experiment, of which we await with 
interest the particulars, is reported by telegraph from 
Paris. ‘Two members of the Automobile Club are said to 

have started in a cigar-shaped balloon from a place near Paris, 

and to have sailed in a circle around the Eiffel Tower, return- 
ing then to the place from which they started. The balloon is 
reported to have been propelled by a naphtha engine, and to 
have been so easily controlled that one of its owners has made 

a bet that he can use the roof of the Automobile Club, on the 

Place de la Concorde, for a landing-place. With all due al- 

lowance for newspaper exaggeration, this seems to have been 

the most successful attempt yet made at navigating the air. 

The famous miiitary balloon of Renard and Krebs could ma- 

neeuvre only in very calm weather, and it was far from being 

able to sail safely in a circle around an iron tower, and nothing 
else that we know of has even approached the achievement of 
these two young officers. 


T is a little strange that the Americans, the richest, and most 
ingenious and enterprising, of all the people of the world, 
should let foreigners outstrip them in the art of navigating 

the air, an art which will surely occupy a large share of the 
attention of the world in the next century. It is only a few 
months since two amateurs from England crossed the Channel 
safely in a balloon, and the German and Russian army engin- 
eers, who are permanently detailed to study the matter, have 
not been idle, although the public is kept, as far as possible, in 
ignorance of what they accomplish. The great difficulty in 
this country seems to be that every one is too busy to devote 
himself to the matter, or, if he is not busy, has no money to 
invest in it, and the Government does nothing, although a 
moment’s consideration will show that the sum spent out of the 
public treasury in one day for military purposes, including 
pensions, would, in all probability, be enough to solve the 
problem completely, with credit to the American name greater 
than could be gained by assaults on all the weaker nations in the 
world put together. Moreover, it ought not to be forgotten, in 
considering the propriety of Government aid to the new art of 
navigating the air, that wars, and with them most of the ex- 
penditure for military and naval establishments throughout the 
world, will cease from the day that a balloon, capable of carry- 
ing a load of a ton or two, is successfully navigated in moder- 
ate weather over a course of a few miles, for the reason that 
any community, except one of absolute barbarians, will then 
have the means of dropping boxes of explosive gelatine, or 
lyddite, or other deleterious substances, upon hostile vessels, 
or among invading armies, before the arrival of either upon 
the scene of their intended activity, and even of destroying in 
a single night the capital city of any other country which fails 
in its duty of international politeness. ‘To brave this terrific 
means of destruction, which will be available for the smallest 
nation as well as the largest, would be such madness that no 
one, after the first experiment, would dream of it, and, just as 
gunpowder put an end to the beneficent rule of the nobility 
over the serfs, the navigable balloon will surely terminate all 
attempts to spread the Gospel, or Anglo-Saxon civilization, or 
trade, or anything else, at the point of the bayonet among com- 
munities that do not want it, and the strenuous life will, ap- 
parently, be obliged to content itself with private, rather than 
public, adventures against other people’s property. 


T is gratifying to learn that a building which is “ destined to 
be the glory of New York and the pride of the United 
States ” has been designed by Mr. Post, for a site at present 

indefinite, but intended to be in the neighborhood of the River- 
side Drive. This remarkable structure is to be of “marble 
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and gray granite,” and its ground-plan is to be “that of a 
cross superimposed on a circle.” The circular part is to be 
eight hundred feet in diameter, and contains some “ concentric 
circular galleries,” which “hold a width of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet.” These concentric circular galleries are 
“diametrically intersected” by “four wings at right angles to 
each other, each eight hundred feet long, two hundred feet 
wide, and thirty-five feet high.” A dome is shown in the 
published sketches over the centre of the building, which 
would presumably have the same diameter as the width of 
the intersecting wings, so that we have a total length and 
breadth of eighteen hundred feet, or nearly eight city blocks 
each way, for this somewhat ambitious composition. ‘The four 
wings are, we are told, to be named respectively the ‘“ Hall of 
Literature,” the “ Hall of Religion,” the “ Donors’ Hall,” and 
the “ Hall of Gifts,” and it is difficult, in view of the choice of 
the last two appellations, to avoid a suspicion that the cash 
for the purchase of the land and the erection of the building is 
not all at present in hand, and that New York may perhaps 
have to wait for its “pride” until a sufficient number of 
“donors” have interested themselves in the enterprise. 


* imagine, be taken with some reserve, of a building which 
is said to be in course of erection in the Exposition 
grounds in Paris, representing a country-house, or rather, a 
medieval chateau, inverted, so that it stands on the tops of its 
towers, its roof hanging between, just off the ground, while 
its front door is in the air. Entrance is obtained through a 
hole in one of the towers, and the visitor ascends thence 
through the bedrooms to the drawing-rooms, ending his journey 
at the front door at the summit, from which he can look out, 
as we are informed, on “ a terraced garden hanging in the air.” 
Except for the inverted garden, there is nothing very impracti- 
cable about the building as so far described, but the Record 
adds some details which seem to have been supplied by the 
distinguished Baron Munchausen. For example, we are told 
that the visitor after ascending a ‘chimney ” to the bath-room, 
will find a marble tub “suspended over his head,’ and sup- 
plied by a “ steaming jet of hot water spouting upward ” into 
it. What is done with the overflow is not mentioned, but such 
rifles would hardly present any difficulty to the talented de- 
signer of an inverted bath-tub holding water suspended in it. 
Leaving this uncomfortable place, and climbing to the drawing- 
room, the stranger may, as we are informed, “ listen to the 
strains of ‘Za Tzigane,’ or the latest tune from the Folies- 
Bergéres, played on the piano by some gay Parisienne, head 
downwards.” ‘This illusion could, of course, be managed by 
means of mirrors, but a moral, rather than a physical, explana- 
tion seems to be requisite for the assertion that ‘‘on looking 
through the windows into the grounds of the Exhibition, the 
latter will appear to the observer in an inverted position, at 
the same time conveying to himself the strange idea, shared, 
moreover, by the people outside, that he is, in truth, standing 
head downwards.” The inventor of this structure, which is 
known as the “ Manoir 4 |’Envers,” is said to be M. Kotin, a 
Russian engineer, who is probably not responsible for the 
newspaper descriptions of it. 


) (a Philadelphia Record has a description, which may, we 


J JHE tunnel through the Simplon Mountain, which is to 
* connect the French and Italian railway systems, is rapidly 
advancing. Provision has been made for two parallel 
tunnels, but only one is now in process of construction. This 
is being excavated from both ends, water-power being used in 
each case to drive the drilling-machines, which are of the 
Brandt type, already used for many other tunnels. The ma- 
chines have, however, been much improved of late. The drills, 
instead of being hollow, have now only a small perforation, for 
carrying water for cooling and washing into the drill-hole. In 
this way the time formerly used in taking out the drills and 
clearing the bore is saved, as the water-tube is too small to 
admit the stone chips. From eight to twelve holes are drilled 
at once, to a depth of five or six feet, and the rock then re- 
moved by blasting. Explosive gelatine, made with ninety-two 
per cent of nitroglycerine and eight per cent of gun-cotton, is 
used for this purpose, and it is the practice to fire two or three 
charges first, to loosen the rock, and then to fire the rest. 
Many experiments have been made, using mixtures of charcoal, 
petroleum and other combustible substances with liquid air, as 
explosives, but no satisfactory results have yet been obtained ; 
and Professor Linde, under whose charge the experiments have 








been made, considers that liquid air is too uncertain in its action 
to be utilized with good results in engineering work. Opera- 
tions at the tunnel began exactly a year ago, and the contract 
requires its completion in five years from the time of beginning. 
About two miles have already been excavated, and the work is 
now going on at the rate of nearly forty feet a day, so that the 
total length, of about eleven miles, ought easily to be completed 
within the contract time. 
E would like to call the attention of owners of steam 
boilers, architects, builders and owners generally t 
what, judging from the claims made for it, is the most 
remarkable fuel yet discovered. The ingredients do not seem 
to be particularly difficult to obtain, consisting, as we are told, 
of ninety-three per cent of “ pit coal-dust,” and seven per cent 
of a mixture of “ Stockholm tar and caustic lime”; but either 
the Stockholm tar or the caustic lime, or the mixture of th: 
two, must impart to the compound strange chemical qualities, 
for we are informed that, when pressed into briquettes, th« 
new fuel burns like “an extraordinary brilliant coke fire wit! 
tongues of white and blue flames.” ‘That “the heat produced 
is intense” may well be believed, after learning that “a test 
made produced the effect of the evaporation of fourteen pounds 
of water to one pound of the coal.” As the theoretical evapo 
ration from the boiling-point, with the purest anthracite coal, 
is only fourteen and four-tenths pounds of water to the pound 
of coal, and as the average evaporation, with English coal, is 
less than nine pounds of water to the pound of coal, in the best 
boilers, it is, to say the least, difficult to believe that the mix- 
ing of a little tar and lime with it would add more than one- 
half to its efficiency, particularly as the dust-coal, which con- 
tains more or less fine débdris, is usually inferior in efficiency, 
weight for weight, to the more salable products of the mine. 
Another assertion which casts a doubt on the whole description 
of the new fuel is the ridiculous one that “the ashes do not 
exceed three per cent.” As coal itself contains, on an average, 
at least ten per cent of ash, while dust-coal contains still more, 
and as the addition of caustic lime would increase the ash by 
an amount equal to that of the lime, it is obvious that the ash, 
instead of three per cent, must be from ten to fifteen per cent. 
If any less proportion of ash is found under the grate, the in- 
ference can only be that the remainder has been scattered over 
the room in the form of dust. 





industrial use, by cementing it into blocks, capable of 

easy handling, which will not melt in the fire, and will 
be of such shape as to allow air to pass between them, has 
been understood for a century at least, and for many years 
such blocks have been made and used on the Continent, both 
in boiler furnaces and in domestic fireplaces, with satisfactory 
results. In all these blocks, as we believe, tar is used, and in 
most of them, we think, lime also, so that the composition 
described is very far from new. As coals vary greatly, how- 
ever, in their structure and behavior, it is found that a cement- 
ing addition which will do for one sort will not answer for 
another, and it is quite possible that some unusual success may 
have been met with recently in adjusting the proportions of 
lime and cement to certain Enylish coals. If so, it may be 
hoped that similar success will attend, before long, the experi- 
ments which have for several years been in progress with 
American coals; for there are many evidences that the days of 
cheap coal are over for the present, even in the Eastern States, 
while in California, and some parts of the West, an economical 
substitute for soft coal would bring relief to the parse of many 
an anxious householder. 


| HAT it is desirable to utilize coal-dust for domestic and 


@)r.. of the most interesting exhibits in the United States 
section at the Paris Exposition is to be a typical American 
machine-shop, with all the labor-saving appliances so famil- 

iar in this country, and so little known anywhere else. Space 

has been allotted in the Exposition grounds for a building 
three hundred and forty-three feet long, and seventy-four feet 
wide, for this purpose, and the building itself, as well as its 
fittings and furnishings, will represent American materials and 
methods, the frame having already been shipped from the 
works of the Berlin Bridge Company. A large part, if not 
the whole, of the structure is to be devoted to iron and wood- 
working machinery, but it is said that a complete American 
shoe-factory is to be shown in operation at the Exposition, and 
this may possibly find accommodation in the building. 
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THE THIRTY-THIRD CONVENTION, A. I. A. 


+pyN annual meeting of the American Institute of Architects with- 

out the usual Donnybrook-Fair attachment, that is, without the 

seemingly-perennial discussion of the constitution and by-laws, 
that needless oiling of very rarely used machinery that always has 
caused such a fatuous flow of words, such needless and unmeaning 
quibbling, such uncoverings of the naked egoism of the disputants — 
and how very, very naked it has often been seen to be ! — must seem 
a hardly credible phenomenon to many a regular attendant at these 
annual gatherings who by an untoward chance happened not to be 
in Pittsburgh last week. The proceedings this year took on a grate- 
fully unfamiliar air which seemed to be relished by all, even by the 
most active-tongued debaters of amendment and exception; but 
whether the relish was due to the mere novelty of the situation and 
would be less apparent at a similar meeting another year, or whether 
it was because they enjoyed the sensation of the discovery that the 
ear was quite as mighty an instrument of education as the tongue, 
could not be determined by the onlooker, and the question must be 
left to be solved by the aid of future evidence. But with no by-laws 
to debate and very little in the nature of general business brought 
before the meeting, there was very little for the official stenographer 
to do, so he went comfortably to sleep, while the reporters for the 
daily papers, finding that there was nothing exciting to be worked 
up for morning or evening editions, transferred their attention to the 
larger convention of hardware men that was being held in the same 
building on the same day. It happens, by the way, that the only 
things in the nature of contretemps can be laid at the door of these 
same hardware men. In the first place, their large numbers caused 
all the hotels to be more than full, not only the Monongahela House, 
which promised to take in the architects and kept its word in a very 
sinister sense, but all others in the city; the consequence being that 
most of the architects had to go to two or three hotels before room 
or bed or cot could be found. But the worst fate seemed to fall 
upon some of the extra-professional guests of the Institute who had 
been invited to read papers. One of them had to be escorted to 
seven hotels before he could be housed, while another was finally dis- 
posed of in a Turkish bath and reported next day that even then 
one of his two towels had been filched by some other sufferer a little 
short in bed-clothing. 

But the greatest injury inflicted by the hardware men was their 
rape of the meeting-room which the Institute had engaged, but which 
the hotel-keepers unblushingly deprived it of rather than lose the 
custom of the larger body of men. ‘The result was that the archi- 
tects were forced to hold their meetings in the hotel billiard-room, 
dirty, dark and above all noisy, for being on the ground-floor, with 
many windows on the street, each wagon that clattered by com- 
pletely drowned the speaker’s voice for a term and in a degree that 
varied with the nature of the load and the rate of locomotion. 

But in spite of these drawbacks, and although there was less than 
the usual chance for each attendant to become a performer and 
secure the meed of applause that his particular clique of admirers has 
always been ready to shower upon him, there has never been a con- 
vention that so held together during the three days of its session as 
has this. There was hardly any variation in tbe number in the 
room between one session and another and comparatively few men 
straggled away after the first day, either returning to their own 
homes or finding for themselves other occupations and amusements 
in the city. All realized that a change had come about and ex- 
plained it according to their severai predilections. ‘Those who had 
never felt that squabbling over by-laws which were never used was 
the end and aim of the Institute’s being, but that its proper function 
was the discussion and digestion of serious papers, rubbed their 
hands with an I-told-you-so air and were satisfied that the cause of 
the change was to be found here. Others who long have advo- 
cated the delegate system felt the change was due to the fact that 
this year the delegate system was in operation at last. ‘These men 
felt that, even if it could not be «lleged that the delegates were of a 
higher or different type of member from those who had attended 
voluntarily in the past, they yet had come with the feeling that they 
represented their several Chapters, that they had had a duty imposed 
on them, and that they must, like honorable and dutiful beings, per- 
form that duty and sit things out. ‘Then, too, the local Chapter, of 
course, felt that the change was due to the nature of the programme 
for entertainment they had prepared and the great shrewdness with 
which it had been mapped out, so that the reward for duty performed 
followed immediately upon the performance of that duty. Lastly, 
we feel that sheer curiosity had something to do with the matter and 
that a goodly number came very largely and only to learn whether 
the new order of things was likely to be more to their taste than the 
old. ‘To judge by expressions of opinion heard from many men of 
many minds, their natural feeling of curiosity has been affirmatively 
satisfied. But as to the other matters, a single trial does not afford 
data enough for a trustworthy solution. 

As for the papers, the reading and discussion of which formed the 
backbone of the Convention’s proceedings, it seems hardly worth 
while to speak further than to say that, while some were very good 
and others were rather indifferent in value and interest, the average 
of quality was far above the average of previous performances of the 
kind at these meetings. As there was practically little business dis- 
cussed on the floor, the editing of the Proceedings will take less time 
than usual and the published report will be in the hands of members 








much earlier than usual. Moreover, we shall, as usual, publish a 
number of these papers, even in advance of their appearance in the 
Proceedings, and a discussion of their good or bad points seems 
hardly needed. As to our practice of publishing the Institute’s 
papers, we have always felt some misgivings : it seems so to forestall 
and almost make unnecessary their publication in the Proceedings, 
and at all events it certainly dulls the edge of interest in that publi- 
cation so far as the Institute’s own members go. But the officials of 
that body feel that our course is far from mischievous, since it brings 
to bear upon others than its own membership those educational 
utterances which it is an important part of its functions to promul- 
gate and for which it seeks the widest publicity. 

If, however, it were worth while to discuss these papers, we should 
be tempted to begin by taking issues with some of Mr. Brockway’s 
statements and inferences, though we realize that not only practices 
but principles have changed at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in the last 
twenty years. We will say, however, that we think that he belittled 
his argument by following the politician’s method in matters of dis 
pute and “claiming everything in sight.” Mr. Andrews’s brief 
comment on the paper on the “ Influence of French Art, ete.,”” — 
which, by the way, was almost the only contribution which could 
properly be defined as discussing the matter before the meeting — 
was particularly pat, and was skilfully diverted into a little disserta- 
tion showing how futile is this striving after a “distinctively 
American style ” which regularly obsesses each generation of young 
architects, who, in the delights of emancipation from directed studies, 
seem fatally drawn to this matter as the first of the Herculean labors 
they must overcome. Like many another, Mr. Andrews believes that 
an American style, sufficiently distinctive, already exists, and that it 
exists as much as anything through the negation of accepted styles 
in work executed according to the acknowledged rules of those 
styles. For, just as the accomplished citizen of one locality is known 
by the style of that locality when first he sets out on his travels, 
yet, after having imitatively and unconsciously adopted one after 
the other the distinctive styles of the several countries he sojourned 
in, each negativing in some particular the distinctive charactistics 
of some earlier acquirement, when at length he returns home after a 
long absence a thorough cosmopolitan, with no distinctive style be 
longing to him while yet distinctly having style, so American archi- 
tecture is becoming distinctly a thing which has, not a “ distinctive 
American style” but purely and simply style. 

In this matter of the discussion of the papers, we feel that the 
method adopted at this Convention was hardly a success. It was 
proper enough for the men who were invited to discuss the papers 
to send in formally prepared papers when, as Mr. Elzner did, they 
found they could not attend the Convention in person. Moreover, 
Mr. Elzner’s paper was a distinct and proper contribution to the 
discussion as he took exception to Mr. Garnsey’s thesis and joined 
issue with him over it. But for those invited to take part in a dis- 
cussion to, one after the other, each draw from his pocket an essay 
on the main subject — for, as a rule, the references to the paper 
under discussion were extremely tenuous — was rather dreary, and 
turned what was expected to be one of the most enlivening features 
of the occasion into really the least satisfactory one, since to the 
audience a full half of the enjoyment of a discussion lies in the evi- 
dence it gives of the intellectual readiness of those who, without 
warning, speak on the subject, either in support of or in contradiction 
of the fundamental statements contained in the paper so discussed. 

Short as was the actual business transacted by the Convention, 
and confined as its efforts were to two or three heads, there was 
never a meeting of the Institute that accomplished so much that 
was worth the doing. 

Acting, we believe, quite without concert on the part of those who 
advanced the recommendations, the attention of the members was 
kept directed toward the important matter of professional educa- 
tion, first by Mr. Van Brunt’s suggestions in the Annual Address ; 
next by Mr. Gibson’s report for the Committee on Foreign Corre- 
spondence, which was confined entirely to explaining how the ex- 
amination system actually worked in the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; next, and most naturally, by the report of the Committee 
on Education itself, and finally by Professor Ware’s delicately 
humorous after-dinner remarks at the closing banquet. 

The acceptance of the report of the Committee on Education and 
the instant and unanimous adoption of its two important and wholly 
unexpected recommendations was easily the most important piece of 
business ever transacted by the Institute. The suggestion that a 
conference, by committee, between the Institute and the newly- 
formed Architectural League of America (the association of student 
clubs) with a view to determining how far it may be possible for the 
latter to assume toward the Institute the same functions performed 
by the Architectural Association toward the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, was so natural and so obviously wise that opposi- 
tion would have been almost impossible. But that the second sug- 
gestion should also have met instant and unanimous adoption was 
really remarkable. As a consequence, the Institute is now pledged 
to the examination system as the only means by which it will allow 
itself to recruit new blood — after January 1, 1905. The step now 
taken was not presented as a novelty: it has often been discussed, 
and we ourselves have often urged it as the wisest step the Insti- 
tute could take. But until now it has always met with opposition 
from the floor, and has been discountenanced by such overwhelming 
votes that those who have brought into being the new delegate 
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system are disposed to maintain that the adoption of the examina- 
tion system is the first fruit of delegate action, and could not have 
been plucked through any other agency. This is as may be; but 
the fruit has been ripening for some time past and possibly it might 
have dropped from the bough this year at any rate. 

The recommendation was obviously fair and the next five years 
are none too much within which to draw into the Institute those 
desirable members who need not be subjected to the annoyances of 
examination. These men —and, as the Institute numbers a scant ten 
per cent of practising architects at present in this country, there should 
be a good many of them —can enter the Institute under the existing 
laws, and, as after 1905 membership will “ mean” more than it does 
now, probably many desirable additions to the membership-roll will 
be made during these next five years. But in view of the change of 
procedure now announced, the Institute wisely reserves to its Board 
of Directors the right, during this premonitory period, to require 
those of whose attainments they may entertain misgivings to undergo 
examination. After 1905, then, applicants for admission to the In- 
stitute, beside adducing the usual evidences of honorable and capable 
practice during the required number of years, must either produce 
the diploma of graduation at a recognized school of architecture, or 
must pass such examination as may be prescribed. This pronounce- 
ment does more for the Institute and more for the profession at 
large than anything the Institute has done in its career of thirty-three 
years, and it largely makes unnecessary any further agitation of the 
matter of the licensing of architects in accordance with statute 
requirements. 

Next in positive importance to these suggestions of the Committee 
on Education was Professor Ware’s paper on Competitions, a sub- 
ject upon which his long and large acquaintance with their workings 
better qualifies him to speak than any man in the profession. This 
paper was not only very long but very exhaustive and presented the 
subject from points of view very generally neglected by practising 
architects smarting under the acknowledged evils of the system. 
If in place of being the very last number on the programme this 
paper had chanced to be the first, it contained so much of suggestion 
that the discussion of the points raised would have left no time for 
other business. The reasonableness of the deductions advanced by 
Professor Ware was evidenced by the fact that, on Mr. Stone’s 
motion, the Board of Directors was instructed to suspend the issue 
of a competition code, which was at that moment in the hands of the 
printers, so that the whole matter might be reconsidered in the light 
of the arguments just presented. 

As Mr. Van Brunt in his address announced that his impending 
lengthy trip abroad would prevent his accepting the customary re- 
election, it became necessary to elect a full new ticket and the poll- 
ing of the vote showed the election of Mr. R. S. Peabody, of Boston, 
as President; Mr. W. S. Eames, of St. Louis, as First Vice-President ; 
Mr. Frank Miles Day, of Philadelphia, as Second Vice-President ; Mr. 
Glenn Brown, of Washington, as Secretary and Treasurer; while 
the three vacancies in the Directorate were filled by Mr. Henry Van 
Brunt, of Kansas City; Mr. James G. Hill, of Washington; and 
Mr. Norman S. Patton, of Chicago. A final excellent determination 
was that next year and on alternate years thereafter, the Convention 
shall be held in Washington. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, CONVENTION OF 1899.} 

T is my province and my privilege to welcome you to this Thirty- 

third Annual Convention of the American Institute of Architects, 

to congratulate you on the national prosperity and progress which 
it is your high function to symbolize in works of architecture; to 
refer briefly to the main incidents in the history of American archi- 
tecture during the past year: and more especially, to point out how 
the work which we are organized to perform may be more effectually 
carried out and how the beneficent influence of the Institute may be 
more widely extended. 

If architecture during the past year has made a sufficiently defi- 
nite advance in structural ingenuity or artistic beauty and fitness to 
be noted in the official review which it is my duty to lay before you 

if in this interval it has earned and is receiving from the public 
and the nation a more intelligent and appreciative recognition as a 
fine art, we may justly attribute these results to two causes: first, to 
the American Institute of Architects, through the cordial affiliations 
of its members and its organized and persistent efforts during the 
more than fifty years of its existence; and, second, to the schools of 
architecture, which are now considered so essential to the generous 
culture of the youth of our country that they form a part of the 
systems of technical instruction in many of the principal institutions 
of learning in the United States. The splendid hospitality of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts is no longer essential to the complete equip- 
ment of the American architects. During the past year the results 
of the special training obtained in our own schools have become very 
evident. The graduates are beginning to make good their place in 
the ranks of the profession, and the older members find that they are 
stimulated by a fine emulation of new blood and fresh inspiration. 
Almost daily new names become prominent, and new reputations are 
beginning to struggle with old for preéminence. The impulse of this 
new and healthy dispensation is already felt in the remotest parts of 
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the country, and the vulgar architectural vernacular which has ther: 
prevailed is giving place to coherent and disciplined style. 

The Institute should take immediate measures to refresh itsel! 
from this influx of new and abounding life. It is most evident that 
these two powerful influences, the Institute and the schools, whic! 
are thus working for the advancement of architecture, should work 
not apart in rivalry, but together, in closer and more effective codpera 
tion than heretofore. 

To this end, I venture to suggest that, by a single amendment o 
the By-laws, the Committee on Education should include, ex-officio 
all those professors and instructors of the architectural schools wh: 
are members of the Institute, and, if there are any who are no 
members, that they should be brought within our fold, so that thi: 
committee may act not only as a bond of union between the Institut: 
and the schools, but between the schools themselves; that the annua 
report of the committee should embrace a general statement of th: 
work and methods of the schools, the number of pupils enrolled, an 
the names of those especially distinguished; and that the practica 
interest of the Institute in the welfare of the students should be mad: 
evident to them by the establishment of a system of Institute prizes, 
and, if possible, of one or more travelling-scholarships, open to tli 
students of all the schools. 

There are nearly five thousand persons practising as architects it 
this country, and it cannot be denied that the professional practic: 
and standing of this large body of men is made more secure, mor 
honorable, more respected and more remunerative by the fact that 
one-tenth of their number is organized and united in a national In 
stitute, which for many years has labored successfully to promote the 
artistic, scientific and practical efficiency of the profession. It is 
true that the influence of the Institute is in proportion rather to the 
wisdom than the number of its members. It is no less true that tli 
Institute is organized for a far larger and a far more widely distri 
buted membership than it at present enjoys, and that, until it has 
such a national membership, it cannot have its full and proper effect 
as an instrument for the advancement of our profession, and cannot 
adequately represent its dignity before the world. 

The question how our strength and resources can be best enlarged 
is, therefore, of the first importance. The men whom the Institute 
most needs are the men who most need the Institute. A late earnest 
appeal to the Chapters has in several localities been fruitful in secur 
ing many valuable members, as will be explained in the report of the 
Board of Directors. The Kansas City Chapter has been rehabili- 
tated and will be restored to full affiliation with the Institute unde: 
the new By-laws. But the strengthening of the Institute requires 
measures much more far-reaching. We need new chapters in every 
part of our wide domain, and, within them, more members, and a 
much more active and efficient adjustment of their machinery to the 
needs of young men. No effort should be spared by the chapters to 
make their meetings so attractive and so essential to the younger 
men that the necessity for the existence of junior societies and leagues 
in their neighborhood would be less apparent, and there should be no 
occasion for rivalry. The Institute should be especially hospitable 
to the graduates of the schools, and I am persuaded that, if the con- 
nection between the schools and the Institute should be established 
on some such basis of mutual interest as has been outlined, the pro 
fessors would prove the most effective recruiting agents, and that 
their pupils on graduation would be made to consider that junior 
membership in a Chapter of the Institute is essential to their proper 
and regular advancement in the profession and a necessary prelimin- 
ary step in their career as architects. The Institute should not only 
be the guardian of professional purity and dignity in practice, should 
not only advance the interests of our art and act as the fountain of 
professional honor, but should aim to secure a more effective unity 
of effort between old and young, so as to inspire our work with the 
strenuous spirit of our national life, and in this service to make our 
art distinctively stronger, truer, and more beautiful. ‘Therefore the 
Institute needs in its membership, not only the wisdom of age and 
experience, but the enthusiasm and zeal of youth if it would keep in 
closer touch with the most healthy aspirations of the profession and 
avoid becoming the slave of its own traditions. ‘To this end the 
junior members of the Chapters, recruited from draughtsmen and 
graduates of the schools, should be made to feel that they are wards 
of the Institute and essential parts of its organization, and to antici- 
pate their advancement in due time to the successive grades of Asso- 
ciate membership and full Fellowship as assurances of honorable 
professional positions before the world. It seems to me that the 
Institute, under its present improved organization, would, by some 
such process as I have suggested, be brought into closer and more 
effective sympathy with the young men just entering the profession, 
and through such sympathy, would receive at least as many benefits 
and ad-antages as it would confer. 

I co.amend these propositions to your careful consideration, and 
would further propose that the Board of Directors be requested to 
examine into the work and methods of the most successful of the 
junior architectural societies or leagues with the object of formulat 
ing from their experience a scheme of exercises and duties to be 
recommended in a circular to the Chapters, so that they may learn 
how to give greater interest and a more abundant life to their pro- 
ceedings, and become more active and efficient agents in the practi- 
cal work which this Institute is organized to perform. Thus may be 
established a propaganda in the interests of a warmer comradeship, 
a purer practice, and a nobler art. 
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In considering what has been actually accomplished by our efforts 
during the past year, it is with especial pleasure that I refer to the 
fact that, under the operations of the Tarsney Act, publie buildings 
at Norfolk, Va., Camden, N. J., and Ellis Island, New York City, 
are now erecting from the designs and under the care of private 
architects; that the new Custom-house in New York and the Judici- 
ary Building in Washington have, after fair competition, been as- 
signed to architects capable of expressing the genius of the nation in 
monumental architecture ; and that the Baltimore Custom-house and 
the National Building at Cleveland, O., will probably soon be the 
subjects of competitive design. The work on the buildings for 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis and on the Government Building 
at Chicago is in the hands of private architects. It is probable that 
other public monuments, especially in the West, will be open to the 
profession as soon as the sites shall have been vested in the United 
States. The office of the Supervising Architect at Washington is 
thus gratefully relieved from a labor which no individual genius, how- 
ever strong, and no official organization, however skilful, can be suffi- 
cient adequately to perform. But while the efforts of the Institute 
have thus far succeeded in opening to fair and honorable competition 
the designing and building of the national monuments, and have made 
an encouraging beginning in rendering them more worthy to repre- 
sent our higher civilization in terms of art, it must not be forgotten 
that these opportunities have been opened to us only through the 
intelligent sympathy of the present honorable Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, operating under the provisions of the Tarsney Act; and that, 
without the accident of this intelligent and exceptional sympathy on 
the part of that official, the public buildings of our country would 
still be manufactured by the architectural machine in the Treasury 
Department, with its subdivided professional responsibilities, its bale- 
ful political affiliations, and its deliberate and extravagant methods 
of administration. Our attempt to formulate and obtain the enact- 
ment of a law sufficient to secure for us a truly national architecture 
fit to represent our highest standards in art, should not for a moment 
be relaxed, and our legislative committee on Government architecture 
should be continued, maintained, and encouraged to use every honor- 
able means to bring about this result at the earliest possible day. 

I am glad to bear witness to the fact that, in the conduct of com- 
petitions in general, the dignity and the highest interests of our 
profession have, during the past year, received more adequate and 
respectful consideration than heretofore. But it must be admitted 
that in many parts of our country, especially in those more remote 
from the great centres of activity and intelligence, the loose pro- 
fessional habits of many practitioners of our art still encourage the 
publication of * Invitations to Architects,” while, competitions in 
which the contestants are arbitrarily deprived of every proper safe- 
guard, and are asked to submit themselves to conditions insulting to 
their self-respect and devised to secure their service at the smallest 
possible cost, meet with ready and humiliating acceptance. Near 
every such locality the Institute should maintain a missionary 
chapter to teach the primary principles of honorable practice, for 
the benefit, not of the architects alone, but of the public. 

Among the competitions of the year which have been managed ina 
manner creditable to the projectors, the contestants, and the judges, 
by far the most conspicuous and memorable is that for the laying out 
of the buildings and grounds of the University of California, under 
the “Phebe Hearst Architectural Plan.” Though the highest 
award in this international competition fell to a French architect, 
the brilliant part borne especially by some of the younger American 
contestants is a cause for congratulation. I should like to see this 
Institute, by formal resolution, recognize our indebtedness not only to 
the munificent and public spirited woman through whom this im- 
portant architectural event was made possible, but to the managing 
committee for furnishing an example so conspicuous of a fairly- 
conjucted competition on a great scale, and for the courage and 
intelligence with which they have conceived a scheme of architecture 
which in extent and importance has not been exceeded, if it has been 
equalled, in modern times. 

Another cause for congratulation resides in the cordial and effective 
alliance between painting, sculpture, and architecture as exhibited 
in several works of monumental importance which have reached 
completion during the past year. It is only by such harmonious and 
fruitful codperation that the highest civilization of our times may at 
length begin to receive competent expression in art. The public is 
beginning to understand that the highest and noblest expressions 
of art, not only in permanent monuments, but in public pageants of 
merely temporary significance, are possible only through such a 
concert of effort, and architecture is glad to restore to her sisters of 
the brush and chisel the field of high endeavor in which the old 
masters found their greatest opportunities. We especially recognize 
and admire the splendid service rendered by the sculptors in the 
decoration of the triumphal arch erected in New York in honor of 
the Navy and the victor of Manilla. 

I have looked forward, gentlemen of the Institute, with especial 
solicitude and interest to this, your Thirty-third Convention, as it is 
the first in which, under our finally amended laws, the experiment 
of authorized delegations from the Chapters is to be tried; the first 
in which the remodelling of the Constitution and By-laws has not 
presented itself as the paramount and absorbing topic of report and 
discussion ; and practically the first in which the Institute has given 
totit the privilege and opportunity of considering at peace and with- 





out fear of interruption subjects related to the highest interests of 
the profession. 

If, after those many years of experiment, we have at length 
reached an era of tranquil and prosperous development, let us realize 
that the best use we can make of this peace is to comprehend and to 
assume all the grave responsibilities which belong to the undisputed 
position of the Institute as the national representative and protector 
of a great profession and a greater art. 

You may be sure that the civilized world will receive with peculiar 
interest all that we have to give forth in the elucidations of the 
strange and unprecedented conditions under which a rich and pros- 
perous nation, unembarrassed by patriotic traditions of art, is de- 
veloping style; that it will eagerly hear all that we may have to say 
on the practical applications of science to architecture, on the prog- 
ress of invention in respect to building, on the discovery of new 
materials and new methods and their effect upon our art, and on the 
incidents of our unimaginable progress in the future. We alone are 
in position to influence the expression of the immense energies of our 
nation in architecture. Let us endeavor adequately to fulfil these 
duties. : 

I hope I may be permitted to close the address with a brief per 
sonal statement. When at the last Convention you saw fit to make 
me President of the Institute, I received the unex pected honor as an 
expression of consideration and respect for one whose connection 
with the Institute began at its first conception, forty-seven years ago. 
Recaliing the brilliant services of my old friends and predecessors in 
this office, I undertook its responsibilities with doubt and sincere 
misgivings. But as the culmination of a professional vear is now, 
in the course of nature, drawing towards its close, and as a more 
precious testimonial of the good will and kindly feeling of my pro 
fessional] fellows, the honor was very grateful to me, and I now re- 
sign it with a deep appreciation of your generous confidence. If, 
possibly, it may be the purpose of my friends to propose my name 
for an election to a second term, as permitted by the By-laws and 
as customary in your practice, I must with gratitude, decline the 
compliment, as I have in contemplation a long visit of study and 
observation in Europe. 

I sincerely trust that in choosing my successor, you may be wisely 
guided and that he will receive the office with the consciousness that 
its responsibilities have increased, and are increasing with time, and 
that a merely perfunctory administration of it will delay the develop- 
ment of the great future of the Institute. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF DE 
SIGN UPON ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA.) 


J HERE are two interpretations of the subject of this paper that at 
once suggest themselves to the mind. Of these two, I will endeavor 
to discuss in detail those manifestations resulting from the influ- 
ence of the French School of Fine-Arts at Paris, or |'Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, upon our architecture. If there be any doubt in the popu 
lar and professional mind as to the character or nature of the influ- 
ence of the “ French School” as a general term, it probably relates 
more to the Ecole than to that historical French school as distin- 
guished from the Italian school or German school. Of the nature of 
the influence from this source, there would seem to be little room for 
doubt, as so much of our work which is of merit and interest is 
drawn largely from that source, and barring the dismal period of the 
Mansard roof applied to frame-houses in suburban and city outskirt 
work, is genuinely valuable as a source of inspiration and in its in- 
fluence. In addition, there are many of us who think there is no 
doubt as to the nature of the influence of the Ecole, and having this 
belief, and with the desire to have this belief become general, I have 
undertaken to write these few pages. 

Given “an influence,” the questions arise, How is it manifested ’ 
Are the results good or bad? In this case the influence is exerted 
through the work of (1) French architects in active practice - 
many of them “ patrons” in the Ecole, (2) through the work of the 
Frenchmen in the school, (3) and through the training and work of 
Americans who have studied at the Ecole. The first two media are 
important, but it is really as to the value of the third that we, as a 
people, are vitally interested. If the influence be a good one, we 
want it, and therefore we want our young architects to study at 
Paris in the Ecole. This, then, is the proposition, which follows 
logically from any demonstration that the influence of the Ecole is a 
broad, noble, artistic, healthy, and good one, viz., the training of 
American architects at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is a thing to be 
very much desired in every sense of the word and most unqualifiedly. 
I shall therefore endeavor to demonstrate that the influence of the 
Ecole is broad, noble, artistic, healthy, and good; that, having these 
qualities, it is most important and vital to us. The fact that Ameri- 
can work shows in a markedly increasing amount the impress of this 
influence is in itself a thing in favor of my demonstration. I have 
endeavored to approach the subject with a mind and heart open to 
learn as near the truth as can be, from whatever source, and with 
the desire to see whatever there is of good in every cult, and to scan 
the entire horizon fairly, rather than to accumulate only one line of 
data to prove a point that has been assumed beforehand. 

1A paper by Mr. A. L. Brockway, of New York, read at the Thirty-third An- 
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The effect of any thought, any idea, any system of ideas, of any 
resulting system of training to inculcate ideas, is manifested in vari- 
ous ways and degrees of. merit according to the character of the 
mental, moral, and spiritual development of the individual. Conse- 
quently, we see many results which those who are opposed to the 
training at Paris point as showing that this training is fruitful in bad 
results and influence. It is almost unnecessary to remind you that 
there never has been a time in any line of art, science, or industry 
when such was not the case. It proves nothing against, nor for, any 
school. It simply demonstrates the infinite variety of the human 
make-up. We do not purpose, however, to disregard even these so- 
called harmful results. We hope to prove that the influence of this 


training is good, and not bad. Now, to show these good results, let | 


us consider the exact nature of the training at Paris, and then the 
character and nature of conditions here, at home, in America, in 
order that we may come to a just conclusion. Before doing this, 
however, there is another thing to consider. Many will say, “ but if 
we can give as good or the same training here in America,” why is 
not that better? Some day it may be as good. We all hope it will 
be. That is what we are striving for, and that is why we say now, 
Go to Paris. But even at the period of “some day” I think we will 
still say, Go to X. That raises the much-mooted question of our 
political life, “ America for the Americans,” and the endeavor to put 
our art life upon the same plane and to prove that an American 
training alone is the thing for American art. That is as unsound in 
art as it is ethnologically and in politics. The Chinese wall of ex- 
clusion is getting badly worn out. We can draw in unstinted mea- 
sure from universal history and from the countless manifestations of 
nature to prove not only that that is an unsound, unhealthy, 
and false attitude, but that the obverse proposition is founded 
upon the truest principles of art and nature, and has been 
and is productive of the greatest and most invaluable results. 
To state it briefly, we should not, from any sense of national 
pride, object to going outside to be trained to study, to acquire 
ideas and experience, to develop. For instance, begin with the 
earliest of architectural creations and follow chronologically through 
history and note the constant interchange of forms and the per- 
sistence of some forms, the borrowing of ideas, and the develop- 
ments frequently of the borrowed ideas into still more beautiful and 
refined forms; in fact, re-creation. What of the Greeks did get the 
idea of their anthemion or honeysuckle ornament from Assyria. 
That did not prevent their practically re-creating it into the exqui- 
site form that we know it to-day. What if the prototype of the 
Doric column is found at Beni-Hassan, in Egypt, and the idea more 
or less borrowed? ‘That does not account for the slow development 
of the Doric order and final sensitive and refined proportions of the 
columns of the Parthenon. And the Romans! Borrowing here and 
there ideas and forms, what do they create out of them? A line of 
structures of far more kinds than we find before, on a larger scale, 
creating types of construction that stand as models and marvels 
to-day ; in fact, the architecture of cosmopolitans. Ideas picked up 
from others you might say, but applied to the different conditions of 
their public and private life in a masterly way; and how diverse 
were their conditions of life. With them we find the prototypes 
of many kinds of buildings that to-day are in our everyday life. 
Then the so-called Romanesque period, still borrowing forms, inter- 
preting in accordance with their intellectual and artistic develop- 
ment, and applying to their conditions of life and thought. And so 
on. From the most minute examination of history we can find noth- 
ing inharmonious, or detrimental, or obstructive, industrially, politi- 
cally, or artistically, in the free interchange between nations. And, 
curious as it may seem, this interchange in art has been known to take 
place when the ethnographical divisions of the human race, known as 
nations, were at war with one another; and also, the periods of great 
development do not seem to be correlated with the moral standing 
of the people. Nature herself shows us many instances to prove the 
soundness of our position. Sometimes acting alone, sometimes using 
man as an agent. The rotation of crops in the fields through suc- 
ceeding years, the method of seed or pollen scattering on to new 
fields, the different character of a second growth of timber when the 
old growth is cut down, the many and diversified results of fruit-tree 
grafting,—all are but material manifestations of the great value of 
interchange, of borrowing, of re-creating under new conditions, and 
of merit in these creations. We observe all these phenomena. It is 
only by classifying and analyzing that we discern the truth and 
profit by it in the guidance of our own lives and actions. After this 
rough and incomplete demonstration, I think you will agree that 
there is not only no risk run in our architectural development by 
studying elsewhere, but that, on the contrary, the recognition of 
universal brotherhood is an art as well as an industrial and political 
necessity in the march of civilization. 
** Thou knowest not what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed hath lent.”’ 


_ But, granted the truth of all this, why necessarily Paris, and the 
Ecole? Because the Ecole stands to-day the peer of all others, and 
superior to many of them. Comparison will show this. Then, too, 
in the character of the modern French work, many find the worthy 
successor of the great Italian period of the fifteenth century. Cer- 
tain it is that the French, of all nations, have fostered and cherished 
the sources of inspiration of that great period, have inculcated the 
love for it, and have striven to discern and apply to their art life of 





to-day the fundamental and underlying principles which made that 

riod the great one it was. They maintain it at Rome, in the Villa 
Medici or Academie de France, in connection with the Ecole a: 
Paris, where the Prix de Rome men of the painters, sculptors, and 
architects pursue their four years of research and study. The En 
vois de Rome are to-day the most accurate documents on the art o! 
the past that we have. The result of this is an atmosphere of ar 
at the Ecole, which, being breathed by the students in architecture, 
infuses them with higher ideals of their art, a seriousness of purpos 
and a devotion which stops at nothing. Given a training in such a: 
atmosphere, and some good fruit must be borne. When that training 
is what it is and is known to be, and not what it is thought to be by 
some who make capital out of opposition to it, results cannot hel; 
being tremendously beneficial. 

We return now to the first part of our proposition, viz, the charac 
ter and nature of the training at the Ecole. Now, of what does tha: 
training consist? At the risk of being tedious, I will briefly state a: 
outline of the course. In the first place, the entrance examination 
are in themselves very comprehensive. ‘To be received at the Ecole 
and to become in a position to start in the course itself one must give 
evidence of a knowledge of the Classic orders in detail and express 
this knowledge in the design of some kind of structure, drawn in 
plan, section, and elevation, and with the shadows accurately cast 
and washed in. A limited time is allowed for this, from 9 aA. M. to 
9 p.m. Then acharcoal drawing must be made, in a limited time 


| also, from some plaster model. Then a piece of ornament must be 


modelled in clay. These three examinations take place on different 
days and under close surveillance. ‘These are called the “ admissi 
bles,” and one must pass these in order to be eligible for the mathe 
matics and historv. These latter comprise an oral and written 
examination in universal history. An oral and written examination 
in arithmetic, algebra, plane and solid geometry, trigonometry, and 
descriptive geometry. They are severe examinations. Rarely do 
more than 25 per cent of those taking the examinations get received 
at Any one time. We are now ready for work. ‘The entire work to 


| be done to receive a diploma is divided into a first and a second 


class. 

We begin in the second class and must complete the following 
at least four projets and two “elements analytiques ” must be hon 
ored with mentions in architecture, i. e., must be considered by a 
jury of the patrons or professors of the school as of sufficient merit 
to be mentioned, or, as we say, “ passed.” The elements analy 
tiques are careful studies at one-fifth the size of execution in de- 
tail of two of the Classic orders, and mentions must be obtained in 
them before the student is eligible for a regular projet. The projets 
are judged from three points: first, as an idea, a solution of the pro 
gramme given ; second, as to the ability with which the first esquiss¢ 
or study has been developed or studied out in the character and 
spirit of the first sketch; third, as to the merit of the draughtsman- 
ship. Now, the first study or esquisse is made in a total of twelve 
hours, en loge under surveillance but with a certain amount of liberty, 
but no access to any helpful documents. It is an invaluable training 
in itself alone. It leads to concentration of thought, it develops 
versatility of thought, it trains the memory, it matures the judgment, 
develops the use of the pencil in rapid and valuable sketching and 
expressing of the mind’s ideas. The work of the two months follow- 
ing is won on that twelve hours’ effort, for your patron may say your 
sketch, your conception or solution is worthy or unworthy of being 
developed. In the one case, your next two months is devoted to 
elaborating, developing and perfecting your sketch, or else, in case 
it be unworthy, of studying old programmes and making sketches, 
studying the photographs of all the successful projets of the schoo! 
and inspiring from the many works at your disposal on the different 
periods of architecture. During these two months, or, in fact, at 
your option, there are also other matters to be attended to. ‘To 
enter the first class you must be mentioned in a drawing from 
the antique — a drawing in ornament — one from the nude figure, a 
rendered drawing in archeology. These often mean, and usually do 
mean, a goodly number of drawings before one of sufficient merit is 
produced. 

To further develop the idea of the esquisse from the projets, there 
take place every two months, alternating with the projets, twelve hours’ 
concours for esquisse-esquisse, in which the entire work is finished in 
twelve hours, and the judgment is based on the character of the idea 
and the manner of drawing or rendering. There is not time to 
dwell upon the inestimable value of these concours. 

Then, there are courses and examinations in higher mathematics 
and mechanics, descriptive geometry, and shades and shadows, 
physics, chemistry and geology, stereotomy, perspective, building 
legislation, theory of architecture, and general history, and also a 
course in construction with several minor and one principal projet 
in construction with a view to the determination of the construction 
on scientific and mathematical principles. The beauty of this curri- 
culum is the absolute freedom within the well-defined limits. | 
mean one arranges one’s own work. Some men do the second class 
in a little less than three years; some are four years, some five years 
in covering all the work. 

So much for the mere outline of the required work. In addition 
thereto, one bas an opportunity of very great value—and that is, 
working on the studies and rendered drawings of the projets in the 
first class. By this means, ideas are fostered and cultivated, the so- 
lution of difficulties is observed, and one’s general information is 
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largely increased. I think that too “much stress cannot be laid upon 
the value of this work, which does not score a credit mark for you 
on the records of the school, but which does in the matter of your 
general training. The men in the first class are a body of architects 
each of whom has had from three to five years’ experience, and their 
knowledge, judgment, developed and inherent taste are veritable 
bulwarks for the new men of the second class. Moreover, this in- 
fluence is always present in the atelier and is an invaluable part of 
the curriculum. Seay of these men, in addition to the school-work, 
are earning their livings in the offices of various Government archi- 
tects; some, even, are the sons of famous and prominent architects. 
During my period of study there, there were four men in our atelier 
(Ginain) who were sons of Government architects of prominence. 
Years of office practice here at home could not equal a year or two 
under such influences. When you add to this the surroundings of 
the school buildings, the books, photographs, casts, drawings, etc., 
the ever recurring concours of the painters and sculptors, the exposi- 
tions of which are held in the Salle Melpomene right at your door, 
so to speak, the result in the mind and heart of the student is an up- 
lifting one, a loftier conception of architecture results, a devotion to 
one’s chosen work is aroused, a sincerity of purpose, an increase of 
thoughtfulness, and the memory is stored with experiences to be 
drawn upon later. One realizes that architecture is a fine art. Be- 
sides the outline of the work in the course, there are various prize 
concours open to the students of both second and first classes, and 
once each year are the various examinations or concours for the 
Grand Prix de Rome, which are open to all Frenchmen and which 
are participated in very generally and are valuable to the foreigner 
in showing the various solutions made of the different problems. 
Then there is the work of the first class on a more difficult set of 
programmes involving all the experience of the second class and the 
training of one’s native ability to prepare the student to grasp them. 
These first-class projets are of a very high order, requiring wide 
knowledge, experience, and ability in their solution. They possess 
all the dignity of the veritable problems of actual practice. By them 
one is taught the essence of the fine art of architecture. Objection 
is made that the programmes are visionary and impractical. The 
international expositions of the French Government alone would refute 
this assertion, say nothing of other countries. The recent competi- 
tions of our own National Government for the Department of Justice 
Building at Washington, the Custom-house at New York, the Ellis 
Island buildings, the New York City Public Library, are all of the 
class to design which the training | am outlining qualifies one for. 
Then, too, are the concours each year, outside of the regular 
projets, involving work in the decorative arts, such as the Rougevin 
and Godebeeuf. The esquisse-esquisse of the first class are also more 
comprehensive in the subjects given, and the judgment is more rigor- 
ous on the rendering. ‘The object of the esquisse-esquisse is to develop 
rapidity and accuracy of thought, mature and educate the taste and 
ripen the judgment. And, as a means of showing this development 
and maturity, educating the hand of the draughtsman to express on 
paper rapidly and effectively the idea finally selected as the most 
superior. ‘The beneficial influence of such training upon men study- 
ing to be architects cannot be expressed in a few words. I believe 
no one questions its value. It has not been my purpose to give, as 
in a catalogue, a list of the requirements of the work or course at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. I have aimed rather to outline only the 
system or method of training by which the student proceeds, and 
this outline has been all too brief to satisfactorily portray it. I have 
purposely left, as a culmination, the point as to who directs the 
workings of the school and as to who furnishes the instruction. 
Under the Minister of Fine-Arts, who is a member of the Govern- 
ment — the school being a national institution — there is provided a 
director of the school proper. He and his subordinates attend to 
the general direction of the business part and keeping of the records. 
The question of administering discipline is detailed to a force of 
“guardians,” or really a miniature “ police,” who look after the 
matters of order throughout the ateliers, musées, the concours en loge, 
etc. It might be said that the professors, as we call them, or 
“patrons,” or professeurs, have no active part to take in the question 
of discipline, and quite right, for the patrons and professeurs are 
among the greatest men, in their various professions, in France. 
They are the leading Government architects, sculptors, painters, 
ete. They come at stated times to the ateliers to look over and criti- 
cise for each individual the work done. A few words, a few strokes 
of the pencil, a word of commendation or disapproval, a reference to 
documents from men of such education, experience, training and 
high standing, is the finishing touch of the system of education 
and training of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. From whom can one 
learn better than from the masters? Is that not world-wide in ap- 
plication? Has it not always been so? How much more the word 
from such a man means than from one who has little or nothing to 
show as his real creative work. The professor of Theory — M. 
Guillaume, when I was there, an architect of high standing, member 
of the Institute, etc., — delivers lectures on the “ Theory of Archi- 
tecture.” At the regular intervals he proposes programmes for the 
two classes. The student makes his esquisses. He then develops 
his esquisse under his patron — again a man of the highest attain- 
ments. The drawings are exhibited for the examination and the 
jury is a group of the leading men in art, selected for ability. Such 
instruction and training cannot but be considered the soundest in 
principle, and most beneficial and wide-reaching in results. And 





further, not content with the best, they want all of the best. There- 
fore, one has the choice of working under any one of three patrons 
in architecture in the school proper, and, in addition: thereto, there 
are a number of leading architects who for many years have main- 
tained ateliers, and under whom students who have been admitted to 
the school. may study, if they so elect. Consequently, if one thinks 
M. X’s reputation and work greater than M. Y’s, he is privileged to 
study with M. X. With such men to guide, one can expect the 
training to be superior, to be thorough, to be great. One is shown 
how to take a comprehensive grasp of a problem with varying re- 
quirements. ‘The features of most importance are sifted out, those 
of lesser importance arranged and grouped by themselves, so as to 
lead up to the most important. One is taught to analyze and to make 
a logical, and synthetical and artistic solution. To grasp in its en- 
tirety first, every.problem, is the start. Relative proportion, char- 
acter, simplicity, openness and circulation, organism, vitalized and 
rational symmetry, mass, are the first considerations. Then, when 
once the general scheme is adopted, the details are worked out with 
due regard to convenience, construction, etc. Then, too, think of 
the draughtsmanship. The stress laid upon that is very great, 
because the French are a very artistic people and draw almost 
instinctively. 

The freedom and publicity of all schools and museums has also 
done for them a great deal that that same training for our architects 
is now doing for our people. But even while the grade of draughts- 
manship is very high — I will not antagonize by saying highest — it 
is always the idea that the patron and jury are insistent upon. Good 
or fine draughtsmanship may win extra commendation for a good 
idea, but it never carries through to success an ordinary or poor one. 
Nevertheless, the training does produce great, facile and versatile 
draughtsmen. (To the American student this is of course a great 
training.) If draughting is our means of expressing our ideas, cer- 
tainly beauty and eloquence are as valuable in that case as in any 
other. A man with great ideas is going to do more good if he can 
express them well and beautifully than if the expression is clumsy, 
or involved, or ambiguous. The hand is trained to work with the 
mind, and to respond accurately and effectively. Plan, section, and 
elevation are the usual and customary means of presenting the projets. 
Perspective is taught thoroughly, and sometimes projets are required 
in perspective, but the problems are studied in place, elevation and 
section almost entirely. ‘To the advocates of perspective, here is, of 
course, a thing to object to. 1 cannot enter into a protracted discus- 
sion on this point. The great work of the Beaux-Arts does not 
depend upon it by any means, and the great value of studying in 
elevation is exhibited on too many sides. I consider, however, the 
rendered scale elevation more truthful, and hence a more valuable 
document or means, than the perspective, which is true only from 
one point-of-view. ‘ Doctoriig” perspectives is too familiar to the 
office man to ever allow of a dignified or scientific standing for it in 
establishing a system or a means of educating or training. What is 
their usually estimated value? That of presenting intelligibly some- 
thing to the lay mind. (I mean to consider this point later.) It is 
assumed that the architect will understand an elevation. For the 
rendered elevation, there is a great deal to be said; in fact, every- 
thing. While mathematically an orthographic projection, it is, 
owing to our limited powers to conceive infinite distance, practically 
true from points-of-view at a very limited distance, and consequently 
is of more general accuracy than the perspective on this account. 

Further, the question of proportions is more readily handled in 
elevation. (Perspective study is valuable as an adjunct to study 
in elevation.) The general composition and proportioning of masses 
is also faithfully expressed in elevation by means of accurately cast 
shadows and rendering so that the various planes of the composition 
are truthfully presented. Perspective is entirely inadequate to 
express in many cases. Furthermore there is a long history back of 
the elevation as a means of expressing the idea of a facade. It is, 
furthermore, the universally accepted means of expressing vertical 
proportions. And one thing is certain, that, at the Ecole, the student 
is most thoroughly trained in all the possibilities and capabilities of 
the rendered elevation and rendered plan, with all the surroundings, 
accompaniments and embellishments of landscape gardening and ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, ete. A due and careful regard is always given 
to the “setting,” so to speak, of every building. No one will deny 
the great importance of such education and training; and most will 
affirm that it is not only absolutely essential, but that we Americans 
are inclined to pay too little attention to it and do not fully realize 
its importance. Before leaving this brief outline of what the work 
at the school consists of, and under the influence of which the student 
works, I want to refer to one other matter. The spirit of the school 
is most liberal or catholic in its work. The work is done under the 
bright influence of valuable traditions. Centuries of history go to 
make up the material which it analyzes and studies to see how certain 
problems were solved. Recognizing that the spirit of Renaissance is 
still a vital force in the art, industrial, and scientific thought of to-day 
in greater measure perhaps than ever before, it endeavors to create 
its work in harmony with that spirit. It does not disdain the style 
of any period nor the lessons from any style or period. ‘“ European 
traditions” are held up by many as things to be avoided. They are 
held to stunt and cramp our growth and development. On the con- 
trary, they are as valuable to us, or should be, as to Europe. Who 
are we? Are we not of European stock? Not so far removed, 
either. Do we decline to accept the traditions of European scientific 
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or industrial discovery or thoughts? No. We absorb it and mold 
and shape and adapt it to our purposes and special conditions, and 
make conform with our ideas. The work of the world in science, 
art and industry is to-day the property of every country and people, 
and is the foundation on which we must base the structure we are to 
rear. The telegraph, telephone, steam and electricity have to-day 
created a universality of conditions. Does the fact that Faraday or 
Galvani or Holtz were discoverers and pioneers embarrass the value 
of our electrical progress and creative ability ? That attitude which 
disparages the value of “ European art traditions,” and the necessity 
for acquaintance and familiarity with and intimate knowledge of 
them, is an unsound and unhealthy one and unworthy of a sincere 
seeker and worker in the field of art. The gift of the artist is God- 
given. That gift has to be trained. Sometimes it runs away from 
its training when the measure of the gift is so large as to amount to 
genius. A sound and proper training produces better results than 
none at all, and for the average worker is essential to valuable 
creative work. Originality is not stunted or killed or cramped by 
training. It is guided. Average minds and abilities are developed. 
Better intelligent work than unintelligent. Richardson was not 
hampered by his many years at the Ecole. 

What, then, is the influence of this training on architecture in 
America. In the first place, it has helped to raise the standard of 
value in planning, in composition, in design, in style, in quality of 
workmanship. And one of the most important ways in which it 
has done this is in the influence on the public at large, where it has 
been a large factor. The public must be appreciative in order to 
make great works possible, That is one great difference between 
here and abroad, and always has been —a difference which many 
unselfish, high-minded and devoted men are struggling to obliterate. 
This influence upon the public has been brought about in many ways, 
but there it is, as witness the many evidences of the last decade. 
The condition, too, is riper than it ever has been, for many reasons ; 
but the value and importance of it is not to be overestimated, and it 
is a sacred duty of each and every one of us to do all we can to 
further it for the good of our art, for the public must be made 
to realize that architecture is a fine-art, and that the architect is 
an artist-constructor primarily, and not a purely business man. 
Each returning student is a centre from which radiates in con- 
stantly widening waves the lofty conception and position of archi- 
tecture as he has been taught it at Paris. His influence on his 
family is naturally strong. From there it spreads, too, in the 
curious and devious ways of social intercourse. Then, too, we 
have a double manifestation of the influence of the French school. 
Very many of our college courses in architecture have been re- 
modelled more or less radically as influenced by the work at Paris, 
and in the strongest of our Eastern colleges this influence of the 
Paris school,— because it is found to bein the right direction, sound, 
high-minded, true and sincere,— is very strong indeed. This alone 
is also a great influence on the public mind, and as the constantly 
increasing number of students goes out, each one of them spreads 
the cultivation and training, and influences the taste of those he 
comes in contact with. The value of the training at Paris is recog- 
nized in this remodeling of courses ; in appointment of men trained 
at Paris to positions of instruction. Our colleges are progressive, 
and in doing this doubtless recognize that it is a true and valuable 
system, and one to be desired for the inculcation of the true appre- 
ciation of architecture as a fine art. The influence of the school is 
also shown in the character of all important recent competitions. 
Aside from the important and leading* part in these competitions 
that men trained in the Ecole at Paris have played—and I respect- 
fully call attention to their constantly increasing number — the 
character of drawings required has become almost general in being 
modeled after those of the Ecole. They have come to be accepted 
us a type for that purpose. And this is of inestimable value, from 
the point of view of art as well as morals and honesty. The influ- 
ence of the French school is essentially an educating and uplifting 
one. It promulgates positive tenets, ideas, methods. It gives you 
something as a gnide upon which to base judgment, cultivate and 
train taste, and create work of high art value. It teaches you the 
rudiments. This becomes also a vital force in those who have stud- 
ied there. There is an association here of architects who have 
studied there, and as a society they haye been and are doing active, 
serious, and thoughtful educational work, in holding a regular series 
of concours among the great body of draughtsmen throughout the 
country in offices and in some of the colleges. They have done very 
much already to raise the standard of draughtsmansbip, in broaden- 
ing the view, of developing the taste, in encouraging serious, thought- 
ful work, and the results have been most gratifying and beneficial. 
Is this not the way todo? What other society of architects is try- 
ing to establish positive thought and methods? It will not do to 
criticise after the thing has been done, and ignorantly done. What 
the student wants is “how should it be done,” by what guides? 
Some of the sketch-clubs throughout the country have been doing 
the best they could on certain lines, and they have co-operated with 
the Beaux-Arts Society in this respect. Is this not a legitimate 
field for the American Institute to enter? Would not its work be- 
come more vital, more lasting, more beneficial? Would it not be 
doing what it should do for the cause of art and architecture? I 
believe it would. Another important influence of the French school 
is to show the importance of a National Art School for our people as 
well as our artists. 








It shows that the development of the artistic qualities is of national 
concern, whereas with us it has been due entirely to private enter- 
prise, of art patrons and devoted artists who have banded together 
for the purpose. This is bound to come, and is but a logical out- 
come of our political institutions when once we have men in power 
who can see beyond an election district, or the present day. I know 
what will be claimed as to the opening of our public buildings to 
competition of our leading architects and the work of the Institute, 
but I also claim that this, again, is body and soul of what is taught 
at Paris. And why is it taught at Paris? Because it is sound, and 
rational and true. 

The influence of the French school is, further, to give a loftier 
conception of the art position of architecture. It is truly a fine art, 
and that position is always held before one as an ideal. With our 
strong practical and common-sense traits, education in this line is 
what we need. The standard of art value of our buildings has been 
raised by it, I believe. I know that many critics contend that the 
buildings of many of those architects trained at Paris are copies of 
French buildings, and, to quote a recent criticism [ read, “ unworthy 
of serious notice ” — an expression of criticism based purely on the 
facade and totally disregarding the value of the plan. But suppose 
French influence be p!ainly shown. Because a thing is French does 
not mean we must avoid it. Listen to this philospher historian : — 

“ Our means of intellectual intercourse unite the remotest. parts of 
the earth; and men cannot remain strangers to each other or be 
ignorant of what is taking place in any corner of the globe. The 
consequence is, that there is less difference at the present day be- 
tween the Europeans and their descendants in the New World, in 
spite of the ocean which divides them, than there was between cer- 
tain towns in the thirteenth century which were separated by a river. 
If this tendency to assimilation brings foreign nations closer to each 
other, it must a fortiori prevent the descendants of the same people 
from becoming aliens to each other.” 

And this was written by De Tocqueville in 1832. 

Steam and electricity —the railroad, ocean-steamer, telegraph, 
telephone — have brought the remotest portions of the earth into 
close relationship. ‘The conditions of life are becoming more uni- 
form. It would seem, therefore, that an excellent French idea might 
not be so out of place, or inappropriate, or lacking in originality here 
with us. The plan is the point of most vital consideration as taught 
at Paris, and certainly that should appeal to our minds. To make a 
useful and convenient thing beautiful is certainly right and desirable. 
And that is one of the most important results of the influence of the 
school; it has turned us away from the sole consideration of flashy 
perspectives and set us to considering the plan. And yet, if a 
facade shows French tendencies or influence, we get criticisms as 
above. The critics do not froth at the mouth, however, if the design 
is “copied” from the Italian, and generous praise is given to some 
who make appreciative use of English Gothic, and also censure to 
those who attempt the Gothic and miss its spirit. But aman who ap 
preciates Gothic then tries his hand at Classic. The result is dry and 
archeological. That is one thing the school does, —it trains one to 
use any style understandingly and intelligently. And there, again, 
is another influence of the school. It trains to get at the essence and 
spirit of every style. The curious thing is that our critics take ex- 
ception if one’s results show the adoption of French influences, but 
do not if other influences are apparent. It seems to be accepted that 
the French school is antagonistic to the Gothic style. The position, 
if I understand it aright, is that the Gothic buildings are not adapted 
to our requirements of to-day, and were built to meet other ends. 
The logical construction and sound artistic merit of the Gothic style 
are not denied, but simply the same principles of plan and design as 
in Gothic lead to other results when the present complex conditions 
of life are taken into consideration. I feel that we are all so sincere 
and earnest in our desire to work out the best we can that contro- 
versy over the merits of this design or that will not be time so valu- 
ably spent as to consider this other phase of it; that even where 
disagreement arises as to facade, agreement exists as to the merit of 
plan, composition, or grouping of masses. Now, | believe we are in 
a formative period, and that in developing our planning ability we 
are laying the foundations for a true style. The training of the 
school results in this. This consideration, too, is now a fundamental 
matter in all important competitions, and in these competitions the 
number of men trained at Paris who reach the front and are among 
the winners and near them is steadily increasing. Why? Because 
they are trained to grasp a subject thoroughly and comprehensively 
and present it intelligently. ‘That is a result we want and we wel- 
come that influence. And, now, one more consideration. Are not 
the conditions of life in civilized countries. getting more and more to 
an absolute level and similarity ? 

All modern developments, inventions, etc., have worked to this 
end. The government of society, while differing in detail, is mapped 
out along the same lines. Government buildings, places of assembly 
and amusement, living apartments and dwellings, have come to be of 
a nature to afford about the same accommodations everywhere. 
Why, then, is a French apartment-house or city-hall, or theatre or 
opera-house, so out of place in America or England? I claim it is 
not. If, therefore, the influence of the French school is shown in 
French ways and means on facades, it does not decrease its artistic 
merit so long as the purpose and character of the application be ap- 
parent. We copied freely from the Romanesque at one period. 
That seemed to be heralded as a new style. But, certainly, the 
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adaptation of a monastic style of a period of dire general ignorance 
to buildings of our complex requirements cannot obtain the artistic 
justification that much that is condemned as French undoubtedly 
does obtain. It was merely the external form of that style that was 
taken, too. Its inherent and necessary construction was not taken. 
It was a style conceived in a spirit and under conditions out of 
harmony with the spirit of our age. It was picturesque, awe-inspir- 
ing, impressive, but our use of it was purely superficial, and cloaking 
an office-building or department-store or private house in its forms 
could not make those buildings Romanesque. The impulse died 
with the genius of the man wno first used it so successfully, and we 
find it was the great personality of that man, and not sound art 
principles, upon which the use of the style was adopted. 

[ have endeavored to avoid the mention, for purposes of demonstra- 
tion, of any particular building, because I did not wish to have the 
personal element brought into the discussion of the principles of our 
art. I could cite very many buildings, however, designed by men 
trained at the French school, which, to my mind, show the elevation 
of the standard of design in our architecture that has taken place 
and which is directly due to the influence of the French school. We 
are all striving along the same lines, and truth is acceptable no 
matter from whence nor by whom it is made plain tous. We want 
all the truth. Some of us find it in one way and some in another. 
Neither precludes nor excludes the other. Then, I say, all hail to 
any school or cult which will teach us, ennoble us, and help 
to develop the divine gift. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL ON 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


HEN a Consistory of the Roman Catholic Church decides on the 

\ canonization of some holy man, before his formal sainthood is 
proclaimed, one is appointed to attack the pious memory of the 
subject for sainthood. ‘This is the Advocatus Diaboli. When I was 
asked to prepare a paper on the Influence of the French School on 
American Architecture, I was reminded of the ancient Roman practice. 
Am [ then the devil’s advocate? Am I to assail the prospective saint 
with scorn and accusation? ‘That would be an ungracious task, for 


undoubtedly the canonization will take place, however the devil's | 


advocate may protest. ‘There seems no alternative, however; I must 
do my duty; I must find fault, pick flaws, offer protests; and the 
best way to do that is to begin with praise. 

Even before indulging in this crafty procedure, however, let me 
enter a caveat. I cannot admit that we are considering a matter of 
absolutely revolutionary importance —the coming of the architec- 
tural revelation to an hungry and waiting world. We have had sev- 
eral new dispensations before; even I remember three of them very 
distinctly. ‘There was the Queen Anne affair, and a few years later 
the episode of Romanesque, and still later the Colonial excitement. 
Each was hailed with an enthusiasm that rivalled that which ac- 
claims the advent of the Parisian Renaissance. Each passed, and the 
drawing-boards that once knew them now know them no more. Is 
this to be the fate of the latest fashion that we have imported with 
our champagne and Easter millinery? Even the devil's advocate 
cannot claim that. ‘There was much good accrued to us from each 
of the three architectural events of the post-centennial. The Queen 
Anne craze served the part of the swallow of salt water in the case 
of sea-sickness —it prepared the system. Romanesque gave us some 
idea of what vigor and power and honesty meant in our work. 
Colonial suggested to.us the value of historical association — of eth- 
nical continuity. And the Parisian Renaissance? 1 honestly think 
it will do more good than any of the others. 

But is it the last word in our architectural development? Is it 
the revelation of all truth, of the final and perfect style? I have 
seen the rise and fall of Queen Anne, of Romanesque, of Colonial; | 
have lost my illusions; I hold it only an episode. 

Yet it is an episode that has only begun —let us grant that. Thus 
far it has done much good and more harm; when its work is finished 
the good will have outweighed the evil. In time we shall come to 
discriminate between what is permanent and what is evanescent in 
the movement. At present we take both; we do not regard the 
thing judicially ; we accept all that is offered and on its own valua- 
tion. For my own part I believe that we can cut the whole thing in 
halves, and that we shall do so. On the one side we shall put the 
underlying principles of modern classicism — these are the lasting 
qualities ; on the other side we shall put the style itself — this is the 
accident, the matter without vitality or moment. In a word, the 
motive is good, the style bad. 

The advantage that thus far has accrued to us, and it is very 
great, is the sense of fundamental law, of a certain self-restraint, 
of the subordination of personality in radical things to something 
that is larger than the individual. With us architecture for a quar- 
ter of a century has been another name for esthetic anarchy. 
Every man for himself and the client take the hindermost. We 
have planned in the happy-go-lucky fashion that prevails in England, 
and with almost as unhappy results. We have had as little idea of 
the sanctity of style as the German designers of churches. Our 
architectural education has been primary, not even rudimentary. 


1A paper by Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, of Boston, read at the Thirty-third An- 
nual Convention of the American Institute of Architects at Pittsburgh, Novem- 
ber 14, 1899. 





Now a reform has begun and, like all reforms, it has overshot the 
mark. It tends to curb our frontier originality, to make us some- 
thing ut self-satisfied units, but in the flush of its popularity it tries 
to force the style with which it is associated, purely by accident, as 
the one and only style that righteous men can employ. 

This is the phase of the new régime that I must protest against, 
not the big principles of planning, composition, and design, not even 
the methods of teaching these, but the narrow enthusiasm that con- 
fuses a cheap and facile style with principles that are really funda- 
mental. If the advocates of the new school would only take their 
stand on the really unassailable principles that drive them, instead 
of on the casual style that happens to be associated with them for 
the moment, there could be no chance for a quarrel. 

Only too often they do not do this, as is proved by the fact that 
the public believes that the style of the Parisian boulevards is the 
end and aim of the whole movement. I hope I am more just than to 
believe this. One position is impregnable, the other I conceive to be 
indefensible. 

It is unfortunate, in a way, that this most salutary movement 
should be linked with a style so limited, and so, shall I say, super- 
ficial. Still, it is hard to see how else it could have come except in 
thiscompany. France is the only European country where there is 
a logical system of training, and France has preserved the style of 
the Renaissance with more vitality than it has been elsewhere. In 
England, Germany, America, it was quite dead, though unfortunately 
unburied. ‘The new scholasticism has made it thoroughly living in 
France, and already it has been galvanized into life in this country. 
But was it really worth this? Living it is, but is not it the fictitious 
vitality of a style that has steadily degenerated since the sixteenth 
century ? 

M. Taine once said: “ There are but two orders of architecture — 
Greek and Gothic — all else is imitation,” and certainly no one claims 
that the developments of the Classic style from the days of the Par- 
thenon down to those of M. Garnier’s Opera-house have added any- 
thing of essential value to the primal type; it has been imitation and 
— degradation, so far as the great principles of building are con- 
cerned. 

By “degradation” I do not necessarily imply a reproach to the 
style; indeed, the word is a measure of praise, for it shows that 
architecture has performed its just function and has adapted itself 
delicately to the changing conditions of civilization. ‘The Parthenon 
would be grotesque in Paris, the Opera is admirable. Architecture 
is good if it expresses the time and the people and the spirit that 
made it possible; it is bad if it is an affectation. Really, 1 suppose 
we have less concern with the relative perfection of the style itself 
than we have with its fitness. The Parisian Renaissance of the 
boulevards is better architecture than would be the Doric of Greece 
were it restored on the Champs Elysées, or the Gothic of Isle de 
France on the Rue de Rivoli, and yet, in the abstract, as they will 
appear in the architectural histories of a century hence, the Greek 
and the Gothic are good, the Renaissance bad. 

So, after all, it is worse than useless to dispute as to whether 
Parisian Renaissance is really a good style or a bad—for France. 
It is inevitable, it expresses the time and the people and the thing 
they are pleased to call civilization, therefore it is a thousand times 
more respectable than the archeological Gothic of the thirteenth 
century pasted over the outside of English law-courts or the barbaric 
solemnities of the Auvergne when they try to express pineteenth- 
century Protestantism. 

Let us grant this; let us confess that architecture in France is 
living, and that the style is just as apprepriate to the time as was 
Doric to that of Pericles; what then? Is there any reason why we 
should seize upon it and force it on our own civilization? Are we a 
province of France, are we in harmony with her ideals and her 
methods, are we French by instinct and sympathy? If not, wherein 
is the cult of the Ecole any less affected than we who borrow a style 
for church-building from another land? Are they not dealing with 
an alien style? Are they not trying to express Anglo-Saxon ideas 
through the medium of a Gallic language? Or have we something 
in this country, some phase of life, some method of thought, that 
demands the architectural language of republican France for its 
fullest expression? Yes, we have, and that very fact justifies Parisian 
Renaissance — just so far, but not an inch farther. 

Here is where I humbly conceive the S. B. A. A. makes its fatal 
mistake. Impressed by the force of the solid principles that must 
underlie any living style, charmed by the facility of the very plausible 
style itself, aware of the similarity between certain phases of Ameri- 
can life and that which is rampant in France, it leaps to the conclu- 
sion that what fits one case must fit all, and that the golden days of 
the past, when one style expressed all life, may be restored. 

I have already referred to the great principles of design that 
underlie modern architecture in France; it is unnecessary to specify 
them or to urge their acceptance. We all admit them. By this I 
do not mean that we admit all the methods used in France to incul- 
cate them; but that is another story and one not to be touched on 
here. The principles themselves we are all anxious to adopt; they 
are exactly as operative in the planning of a Gothic cathedral as 
they are in the laying out of a scheme of a palace for the President 
of the French Republic. These principles are independent of styie. 
But the style itself? Here is the ground of contest. Why in heaven’s 
name should we take it if we do not want it and if it does not fit our 
case? It is not particularly beautiful, and it is thoroughly French; 
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besides, it is about as narrow and as limited as any. There are 
certain things it cannot express, certain places where it would be an 
egregious offense, just as fifteenth-century Gothic would be an offense 
in a fire-engine house or a Turkish bath. 

We read history and we realize that always in the past one style 
has been enough for any given time and people, and recognizing the 
implied reproach on our own epoch, when this condition does not 
seem to hold, we hunger for some one style which shall be for us the 
one, inevitable thing. This I believe to be absolutely, though not 
necessarily forever, impossible. Architecture, if it is real, must be 
accurately expressive of the impulses that create it. Well, we have 
now not one impulse, buta hundred. Once life was a thing of unity; 
church and state, industry and commerce, society and recreation 
were united in a whole that seemed insoluble. This condition exists 
no longer. Life is coming to be as various almost as the units that 
compose society; there is no longer unity or identity ; we range from 
Christian Science and Tammany Hall to Browning societies and the 
Meadowbrook Hunt and Trappist monasteries. Can we conceive of 
an architectural style that should express all these things? Certainly 
not; any attempt to evolve or import one is vain; any style that 
tries to perform this function is affected and in the end ridiculous. 
I do not apply this criticism to the latest fashion alone; it is quite 
as valid in the case of Gothic or Romanesque or Colonial or any 
other style of history. When society was a unit, art was instinctive ; 
it was the language of a people — not, as now, the thousand dialects 
of antagonistic cliques. Whoever tries to establish a universal style, 
or delude himself into the belief that such can be achieved, looks at 
architecture as a thing, not as acondition. Self-conscious we must 
be; it is our destiny, the penalty we pay for the peculiar kind of 
civilization that pleases us for the moment. We are utterly unable 
to create art instinctively, and the sooner we recognize this the better 
for art and ourselves. 

Just here lies, I firmly believe, the vital error of the advocates of 
Parisian Renaissance. They try to force an alien style on us for all 
our uses, when really it fits only afew of them. On second thoughts, 
this is not quite just; they realize that where churches are concerned 
their style is quite absurd; therefore, since the style must be right 
and sufficient, churches are an anomaly and must be ignored. They 
are wiser in the home of the style; churches are built there, and the 
limitations of nineteenth-century Renaissance are recognized; but 
Gothic would be shocking, so the architects fall back on — what? 
The primitive and ignorant style evolved by the builders of the south 
of France, who, after their own dark ages, fell back on the Roman 
fragments scattered over the south and piled them up into curious 
patchworks of museum specimens, or, later, assimilated them into a 
powerful and solemn style that spoke eloquently of the stern and 
rugged civilization of a nascent epoch. And inconceivably ludicrous 
are the results where the byper-cultivated professors of the Ecole try 
to turn barbarians. Witness the church on Montmartre! artificial, 
affected, anomalous, it has not even the qualities of good composition 
and effective scale that are the pride of the school when some form 
of Classic is in question. Unless it be the collection of designs sub- 
mitted for the Cathedral of St. John in New York, those offered for 
the Church of the Sacré Coeur on Montmartre were quite as ridiculous 
and childish as any that can be conceived. Possibly the plan selected 
was the least bad, but all were hopeless; there was not a touch of 
religious feeling, of Christian imagination, even of knowledge of the 
essence of the styles affected, in any one of them. 

There is something wrong here. The frivolous Renaissance of the 
ateliers was recognized as impossible, therefore it could not possibly 
be a vital, national universal style; a return to historic periods was 
necessary, but then what became of all the boasted fundamental laws 
that should make good work inevitable, whatever the chosen style? 
The system had been tested and it had failed. 

For the leaders and followers of the Parisian Renaissance cannot, 
ostrich-like, thrust their heads in the sand and so obliterate religion. 
The Church is, and must be, counted with. Personally, I believe it 
can be demonstrated that there is no single subject for design that 
calls out so much imagination, that demands such a use of architect- 
ural power, that makes possible such enduring and honorable monu- 
ments as a Christian church. It is also certain that with the excep- 
tion of medium-cost dwellings there is no opportunity more common. 

3ut the French school of American architects is driven to the curious 

position of having to deny both these things for the simple reason 
that the style they affect is not cognizant of Christianity. This is a 
pretty severe indictment to bring against any man, but I do not see 
how it is to be escaped. 

And if it is true that the new fashion is powerless before the 
church, so is it true that it has little excuse in some other places. 
As | understand it, it is a style purely French, or, rather, purely 
Parisian ; it fits Gallic civilization like a glove and so it is good — in 
France. But we are English by blood and we do not think 
in French ways, neither do we altogether act in them. Why, then, in 
heaven’s name, is it any less affected for us to import a style from 
Paris than from England? Why is Parisian Renaissance a more 
logical form of architecture than English Gothic? Because it is 
nineteenth century? So is English Gothic—rnow. The classic of 
Napoleon’s time was pretty dead, as dead as Gothic in England 
under the Hanoverian Georges. It is vital now; so is Gothic; just 
exactly as living and spontaneous and contemporary as Parisian 
Renaissance. It is not a case of living styles, one of which is French, 
one English. With which race have we been the more in common ? 





- 


Do not think that I advocate either the one or the other exclu- 
sively. If we are English by blood and sympathy, we are French by 
perversity, and all must be expressed. There is much in our society 
that can better be expressed through the French style than any other ; 
there is much in our civil life, our political life, that might as well use 
this form of expression as any ; all are too good for it, even modern 
German or English commercial architectures, but there is a lot, and 
that the very best we have, that has no more kinship with the pleas- 
ing conceits of the boulevards than it has with Norman Romanesque 
or the Buddhist architecture of Japan. First of all, our religous 
life, with all its churches, schools, colleges; then our erudition, our 
education, our learning, with its libraries, schools, institutions; 
our private life, the life of country residence, with all its English 
qualities of health and vigor and informality ; our commercial work, 
where sky-scrapers demand an utterly new architectural revelation. 
In all these directions, I humbly submit, Parisian Renaissance, as a 
style, meets with the sign “rue barrée.” 

And what shall assume its place? Just whatever style seems best 
to fit the power that gives the impulse. Is it the Church? There 
the answer is the splendid Gothic that Bodley and Sedding, and 
Austin and Paley, and their scores of associates have restored to life 
and vigor. Is it higher education, the education of colleges and 
universities? The answer is the same. We are English; neither 
French nor Italian; therefore, let us not sell our birthright for a 
mess of — potage du jour ! 

As for our commercial work, we are working that out all right as 
it is; it demands a new style and we are achieving it, but not by 
way of the Ecole; rather by obeying the dictates of common sense. 

For our civil architecture I cannot feel that any very clear way is 
opened as yet. What may be called our national style, the State- 
house order of architecture, has advanced from the horrors of the 
unspeakable Mullett to the dignity that characterizes our contempo- 
rary work. It is not very original and not at all spontaneous; it is 
self-respecting, and that is much. Already the French school has 
given it a certain vitality, and if this does not become the flagrant 
copying, several examples of which we have wondered at lately — if 
we do not make ourselves ridiculous by building mairies d'arrondisse- 
ments in Skaneateles and Kalamazoo, we may yet achieve some- 
thing that will be well worth recording; only it must be American 
Renaissance, not Parisian of that ilk. 

For we might as well admit, one time as another, that all hopes of 
a single style are vain. What our civilization is, that must our art 
be also, and our civilization is as various as our population. 

To recapitulate, then, the influence of the French school is good 
just so long as it is the influence of solid and lasting principles of 
planning, of composition, of design; so long as it insists on vitality 
and modernism instead of archwological erudition; so long as it 
demands subservience to law and order; so long, in a word, as 
it deals with fundamentals. It is evil when it confuses an accident 
of fashion and locale with the things that really matter; when it 
binds itself to the latest vagary of French fancy; when it affects to 
despise the Church and her architecture and to look on Gothic as a 
barbaric episode ; when it tries to force on a branch of the Anglo- 
Saxon race for all its purposes, a.style that is Gallic in its impulse, 
evanescent In its nature. 

It is this ill-advised and, I am convinced, unjustified fanaticism for 
a certain accidental mode against which I continually protest ; it is 
the mistaken view of a great system of education which I regret to 
see introduced into our architectural schools, not the fundamental 
system itself. Ruskin was a bigot, and he made himself absurd by 
his frantic advocacy of certain forms of architecture; frankly, I 
think some of these who now most strenuously uphold exactly what 
he with equal vigor denied are laying themselves open to the same 
condemnation. 

Above all things, let us bave — in architecture — no bigotry. Let 
us look at the thing sensibly and in cold blood, allowing ourselves to 
be led away by no tempests of fanaticism. We want architecture 
that will be logical and national, and expressive of the agency that 
calls it into being. We cannot create a style, for we have not fin- 
ished creating a civilization as yet, and that must come first, but we 
have various powers or agencies that exist more or less independ- 
ently of national civilization and are not consequent upon it. The 
Church is one of these, and we, as architects, have a vast privilege 
extended us in being called into her service. Her nature is fixed, 
her history clear, her racial succession for us a matter of record. If 
we reject her opportunities or trifle with them at all, we harm our- 
selves and her also. Her architectural quality is inevitable; if we 
refuse to recognize it we stultify ourselves. 

Domestic life is another of these agencies, and this also rests above 
the vicissitudes of civilization. Our ethnic and historical connections 
are here equally clear. Except in “high society” we are not French 
at all, but thoroughly and wholesomely British, modified and de- 
veloped by our own vigorous Americanism. As in the case of the 
Church, we have here a very great field for sensible work, though, 
unlike the case of the Church, it is one we have taken advantage of 
and have developed on sane and logical lines. 

These are two examples of what I mean by the agencies for credit- 
able architectural work that demand their own diverse means of ex- 
pression — means that have nothing in common with the accident of 
the French scheme, though much with its fundamentals. For the 
rest? Well, we must do the best we can. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FRANCE UPON AMERICAN AR- 
CHITECTURE.! 


HE consideration of the influence of French architecture upon 
| that of America is too large a subject to be properly handled in 

the compass of a brief paper. From the days of the Revolution, 
when the support of Lafayette and his followers brought the two 
countries into close relations of friendship, this influence has been a 
factor in our architectural development —or in the changes from 
which until lately we may be said to have suffered. To discuss it 
fully would require us to consider the story of our architecture during 
the present century, as well as that of France. It is, nevertheless, 
only within the past thirty years, or thereabouts, that French influ- 
ence upon American architecture has counted for much, and it is a 
still briefer period since it has anywhere in the country shown signs 
of predominance. What it at present concerng us to enquire is 
rather, how far the strong French influence which has lately shown 
itself (in some quarters amounting to an organized propaganda) is 
wholesome, and how far it is a source of dangers to be avoided — 
how far its results seem to be beneficial and how far they are to be 
deplored ; and especially it behooves us to consider in this regard the 
present state of architecture in France as compared with its condi- 
tion, say, for instance, twenty or thirty years ago, and the kind of 
influence which, at this moment, it seems to be exerting upon us. 

Even when we have thus limited our enquiry we shall, in order to 
approach the subject intelligently, be obliged brietly to recall the 
main facts in the history of the influence we are to discuss. 

At the beginning of the century the architecture of this country 
was still for the most part in the hands of simple craftsmen who were 
carrying on the traditions of the Colonial period. But the loss of 
traditional skill among the craftsmen themselves and the rival and 
confusing claims of Greek and Gothic revivals rapidly produced 
that condition of chaos and entire absence of wholesome tradition 
which made the advent of the educated and professionally trained 
architect the only way out. 

American architecture suffered grievously during more than the 
first half of this century through the want of properly trained prac- 
titioners. There were few men able to design even respectable 
buildings, while the public, more and more surrounded by and accus- 
tomed to ugly buildings, and without the guidance of competent 
leaders of taste, lost all ability to distinguish between the good and 
the bad. Under these circumstances, with our shifting population 
and the sudden acquirement of wealth by new families, the ravages 
of shoddy commercialism, of vulgar and meretricious shams, were 
greater here than anywhere else in the world. All architects will 
probably readily admit that we are even yet not entirely free from 
this contagion, which makes showiness and novelty, not real excel- 
lence or beauty, the standard. During the early years of the cen- 
tury a few names stand out brightly; notably, Jefferson, Bulfinch, 
Thornton, and Isaiah Rogers, and for some time good traditional 
work continued occasionally to be done. In the main, after about 
1820, the succession of architectural fashions showed a gastly parody 
of the work going on at the same time in England — work, some of 
it, weak enough in itself. During this period appear the names of a 
few French architects. At the beginning of the century their work 
did not differ essentially from that of the English architects who 
found their way hither or from the few educated Americans, for at 
this time Roman classicism (variously understood) reigned every- 
where, and as long as it continued exercised a wholesome restraining 
influence. In the chaotic days of the forties, fifties, and sixties 
French names very rarely appear, and the only marked evidence of 
French influence was in the advent of the so-called French roofs, 
which appeared for the first time, we believe, in the Deacon House, 
in Boston, built about 1850, the work of a French architect named 
Le Moulnier. The American builders of those days were sure to 
make ridiculous even their attempt to imitate good things; but this 
somewhat unreasonable contrivance, aided by the jig-saw, became in 
their handsthe source of more ugliness than even America has other- 
wise seen. 

Into this chaos gradually and in increasing numbers came, during 
the sixties and seventies the educated architects. They came from 
two main sources. On the one hand from England, or under more 
or less direct English influence, partly by the immigration of English- 
men trained in the ideals of the English Gothic revival, partly they 
were Americans who in English offices or through travel had re- 
ceived a similar training. The second source was France, and this 
influence was brought to us directly at this time by Mr. Richard M. 
Hunt, who, as we all know, received his education at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, and who, apart from his powerful personality, owed his 
great prestige in the profession mainly to his having been the first 
American architect who had received a systematic academic train- 
ing for the art he professed. A number of architects, among them 
several who, as we all know, are still leaders in the profession, were 
trained in Mr. Hunt’s atelier in New York or went to Paris to study 
for longer or shorter periods in the Ecole. In 1867 the department 
of architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology was 
opened under the direction of Professor Ware, and the scheme of 
instruction was frankly based on that of the Paris school, adapted to 
meet the very different circumstances and requirements. In 1871 
M. Eugene Létang came from Paris to take charge, under Mr. Ware, 


4 A paper by H. Langford Warren, of Boston, read at the Thirty-third Annual 
Convention, A. I, A., at Pittsburgh, Pa., November 14, 1899. 





of the work in design. Since then every important school of archi- 
tecture that has been founded in America has sooner or later fol- 
lowed, more or less closely, the same model. Indeed it may be said 
to be all but universally acknowledged that the French system of 
instruction in architecture is the best in the world. Meanwhile an 
ever increasing number of Americans have been educated in the 
French school itself, some of them receiving there their whole train- 
ing, others going to Paris after completing the course at one of the 
schools of architecture at home. Not a few have graduated from 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, until now there are very few trained 
American architects who do not owe much, directly or indirectly, to 
that world-famous school. j ° 

When we consider the formless and chaotic condition in which 
American architecture for the most part found itself even twenty 
years ago, and the part which architects of French training have 
played in the striking improvements which have taken place since, 
it is perfectly obvious that America owes an enormous debt to 
France in this respect, a debt which was appropriately recognized 
a few years ago in the foundation at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of 
the Prix de Reconnaissance Americaine, a prize which is open only 
to Frenchmen. But this recognition does not by any means involve 
the conclusion that French influence has been an unmitigated blessing. 

During the period in question great changes have taken place in 
France itself, changes of which it is essential we should take account 
in forming an opinion as to the value of French influence at this 
moment. 

In spite of its fine qualities, almost unrivalled in the modern world, 
there has been constantly apparent in French architecture, since the 
time of Louis XIV, a note of extravagance, of theatrical display, of 
redundant, and sometimes tasteless, ornament, which has frequently 
injured some of its finest productions; but there have nearly always 
heen men like Labrouste, Daumet, Vaudremer, who have, by precept 
and example, set their faces against this extravagance. But the 
wave of indiscriminate admiration of the vagaries and vulgarities of 
Rococo architecture, which has of late swept over the civilized world 
like a plague, has made itself felt nowhere more strongly than in 
Paris, and the mad craze for novelty for the sake of novelty has run 
riot in an extravagance of hautes nouveautés which is enough to make 
Labrouste and even André turn in their graves. This phase of /in- 
de-siecle decadence has made itself especially felt in the designs for 
the forthcoming Paris Exposition, which, magnificent as it is in con- 
ception and general composition, is producing structures almost de 
lirious in their unreasonable and wanton ugliness. There are, of 
course, men still doing superb work, like Nénot, for instance, in his 
New Sorbonne, and the sound traditions of French training still make 
themselves felt amid all the extravagance and vulgar search for the 
merely novel — miscalled originality. But the main tone of French 
work at this moment, the main trend of taste at the Ecole, has sadly 
changed since the afeliers of André and of Vaudremer, at opposite 
ends of the scale, were typical. This change, like every phase of 
human development, is expressive of the condition of the community 
that produced it. ‘This decadence of taste, which must be evident 
(one would think) to every unprejudiced and competent observer, is 
of a piece with the social depravity which has produced the salacious 
French novel and the corruption that shows itself in Panama scandals 
and Dreyfus affairs. The want of sane, wholesome life, of high and 
pure and sweet ideals, which the best of Frenchmen themselves 
openly deplore, has its inevitable effect on taste in the fine-arts. 
The jaded and sated palate calls for some new sensation, and the re 
sult is all the more deplorable because of evident ability and training 
prostituted. 

Let us now briefly consider some of the fine qualities which have 
been, and still to some extent are, apparent in French architecture, 
and then let us look somewhat more narrowly at the present French 
ideals and see whither they are tending. 

The training of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, shaken, though it had 
been, by the Neo-Grec movement of the middle of the century, and, 
in spite of extravagance, which already showed itself, was still, even 
twenty years ago, synonymous with the somewhat rigid traditional 
Classicism which had been so powerfully inveighed against by Viollet- 
le-Duc. Cold and unsympathetic as it sometimes was, it had, at any 
rate, this advantage: that it tended to curb the growing tendency to 
license, and that it was a safe medium for instruction in the funda- 
mental principles of architecture. New forms and modifications 
were looked at somewhat askance and were only gradually admitted, 
as it were, to recognized standing. It was somewhat unyielding and 
its notion of correctness of style was still mainly a matter of tradi- 
tion. But what then, as now, constituted the strength of French 
training and practice was its insistence on composition, its excellence 
of proportion and mass, and, above all, its splendid mastery of monu- 
mental planning. It taught careful consideration of fenestration, 
the study of light and shade, the effective placing of ornament, and 
showed that rhythmic proportion has relation to all these. It in- 
sisted that a building must tell its story ; that it must be expressive 
of its purpose, and that the exterior must be expressive of the 
interior arrangement, of the plan, which is the key to the whole 
composition. Interior and exterior, plan and elevation, must work 
together to produce one organic and rhythmically connected whole. 
In insisting upon these things, it was teaching that architectural 
design depends, not upon caprice, but upon principle, and it gave, 
up to a certain point, some understanding of what these principles 


are. In doing all this it inculeated, though perhaps not always 
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clearly, the fundamental laws upon which good architecture, upon 
which fine-art of every description, has always depended and always 
will depend. And it taught and still teaches, what, perhaps after 
all, is for the impatient American the most important lesson, that 
good results in the fine-arts are only to be attained, in the first place, 
by long and patient and severe training ; and, in the next, by equally 
patient and painstaking study and restudy of each problem as it 


arises. On the other hand, the principles taught seemed to stop at 


The road to reasonable independent development does not lie this 
way. The love of extravagance and the desire for mere novelty on 
the one hand, and the close and unreasoning imitation and copying 


| of the work of others, ancient or modern, on the other are the Scylla 


the ornament, as if the smallest part of any work of art could be | 


subject to any other laws than those that must govern the whole, or 
as if one part must be a matter of principle while another could be 
a matter of mere tradition or of caprice. The ornament — most of 
the detail, in fact — though often carefully studied and always deli- 
cately executed, was apt to be either meaningless and extravagant 
or coldly traditional in its form. 

Moreover, the training of the Evole, while thorough along its 
chosen lines, was narrow, so that those brought up exclusively under 
its influence were generally strangely ignorant of all forms of archi- 
tecture except those which were traditional within the school. They 
had made no adequate study of the historic styles and so had no 
understanding or appreciation of the way in which the immutable 
principles of design expressed themselves in other forms and under 
other conditions. Their experience was so narrow that the laws of 
design could not be thoroughly appreciated as the result of principle, 
and these laws thus became, in their hands, little more than a set of 
academic formule. The designs produced and the judgment formed 
were alike too apt to be the mere conventional result of conventional 
rules the reasons for which were but dimly apprehended. 

The inevitable revolt against this rigidity grew apace, and the 
reaction under existing conditions in France has led to that license 
of design which we have already characterized, and which has gone 
so far that the use of any traditional form seems now to be regarded 
in some quarters as a sign of slavish devotion to precedent, an indi- 
cation of want of thought, an evidence of complete lack of originality. 
The fundamental laws of composition are still taught as before ; but 
originality, so called, mere capricious novelty, has become the stand- 
ard rather than beauty and reasonableness. The changes brought 
about have not been the result of organic growth and development, 
but have been produced (to use the apt phrase of Professor Hamlin 
in his history of architecture) by “the striving for originality and 
the effort to discard traditional forms.” Its ideals are no longer 
those of purity and expressiveness of architectural form, but of 
novelty. Expressiveness of a kind is indeed aimed at, but it takes 


the unimaginative form of, for instance, ornamenting the exterior of | 


an army and navy building with cannon-balls, gun cartridges and 
conning towers, put on without the slightest regard to the architect- 
ural purpose of the parts to which they are applied. 

If there is one thing that the American public has needed for the 
improvement of its taste in art, it is to be taught that there is some- 
lthing better than novelty and change; that what is beautiful and 
reasonable is the ideal to be aimed at, not to be “ up-to-date” or 
“in fashion.” It needs to be taught that the finest things in art are 
usually the simplest, — those things which at first sight seem easiest, 
most obvious, most natural — not those things which by their over- 
loaded ornament, their dbizarrerie, their theatrical posturing cry out 
for attention. We need to appreciate that those qualities which 
make fine manners also make fine art — restraint, repose, naturalness, 
graciousness. 

We have been learning these things; but are not helped forward 
by indiscriminate admiration of this latest and least admirable phase 
of French art. 

It is curious that those who are loudest in its praise are those who 
least of all show signs of putting one of the chief precepts of its doc- 
trine into practice in this country. This doctrine teaches, and 
rightly teaches, that a country can have a vital art only in so far as 
it solves its own problems in its own way, expressing freely its own 
ideals in meeting its own wants. The art of France is held up to 
admiration as being such a vital art. This is to a degree true, and 
that art expresses French ideals, French taste —and also French 
depravity. Now we do not take a single step toward producing an 
art of our own by a direct importation in all its details of the forms 
of French architecture, which have nothing whatever to do with the 
principles taught in the French school, but are the mere accidents 
of environment. On the contrary, whatever beginnings of vital work 
are found in our midst are strangled by such direct imitation, and it 
is worth noting that the most successful and characteristic develop- 
ments of American architecture, the commercial building and the 
country-house, do not depend in the least on direct French prece- 
dent. Indeed, the country-house is a problem which modern French 
architecture seems incapable of solving in an interesting way. But 
it is argued that we must make a beginning somewhere and that the 
best we can do is to take the best style of modern times as a point of 
departure. The French style meets our wants most nearly, it is 
argued, because it is the most modern. This is a manifest non- 
Moreover, as we have noted, we had made beginnings to 
which this direct French importation comes as an interruption, 
which, if suceessful, would make us architecturally a mere province 
of France. 
festly un-American and are felt to be exotic, out of place. Buildings 
which precisely recall the Parisian boulevards are obvious indications 
of lack of ideas and lack of vitality in our own art, and this would 
be true were French art far finer than it is. 


Sé quuul ° 


Town-halls which look like French mairies are mani- 


and Charybdis of American art. It seems to me that the recent 
French propagandism contains both dangers. 

What we need is to understand more and more fully those funda- 
mental principles of our art which underlie the best work of all times 
and all styles: to understand and know thoroughly the architectural 
forms of the past and appreciate how in them these principles were 
expressed: to use these forms in our own work freely, varying from 
them not capriciously, but according to principle, as changed condi- 
tions, changed modes of construction, changed ideals seem to require. 
Working in this way, the modifications which come will not be 
forced, but natural, and will have that quality of inevitableness 
which is inseparable from vital work and is one of its greatest 
charms. 

We have learned much from France, and yet have much to learn ; 
but let us not take from her indiscriminately. 

In so far as the French influence helps us to sound methods of 
education; in so far as it teaches us composition, monumental plan- 
ning, the importance of balance and proportion in plan and mass; as 
it leads us to regard our buildings as organic unities, and to make 
exterior and interior hold together as rhythmical component parts of 
one whole; as it leads to careful consideration of fenestration, of 
light and shade, of scale relations; as it discourages hasty and slip 
shod and ill-studied work; in so far, in short, as’it helps us to prin 
ciples and to devoted and painstaking study, its influence has been, 
and will be, helpful and wholesome. 

But in so far as it leads us to mere copyism of the externals of 
recent French buildings; in so far as it leads us to seek novelty in 
place of excellence; in so far as it encourages a taste for extrava- 
gant and overloaded ornamentation, and tends to destroy delight in 
simple and quiet work,— in so far as it does these things, the French 
influence is deeply to be deplored. 

But I have little fear for the result. We have in this country 
made great strides, and, I believe, shall continue to progress. The 
pendulum swings back and forth, but the fingers move onward. ‘The 
evil that we have suffered (and it seems to me we have suffered from 
an overadmiration of a style that has grave defects as well as great 
qualities) will, I venture to think, prove temporary, while the gain 
will be permanent. The French copyism is a mere passing fad. 
The principles that have been learned we may hope to keep. 

Those who have been educated exclusively under French influ- 
ences and have imbibed French ideals so completely that they have 
failed to see clearly the limitations of French work, will inevitably 
in time be influenced by their environment and by the work of those 
of other training. Already we may discern signs that this is the 
case. Both sides will gain from both, and the resultant will be dif 
ferent from anything we can now foresee. 

By way of conclusion, and speaking now merely of the training in 
the French School, these two considerations may be suggested: 
That, since discrimination needs to be exercised with regard to 
French work, it is best that impressionable students should not come 
under its direct and exclusive influence until they have had such 
training as may enable them to discriminate, until they have been 
taught to think and reason for themselves with regard to their art, 
and that the schools we now have in this country afford ample oppor- 
tunity for such training; and, secondly, that if we are to have an 
architecture in any true sense national, if we are to be architectur- 
ally anything more than a mere province of France, we must shortly 
cease to be dependent to the extent we now are on the French 
School. 





REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


\ HE Board of Directors elected at the Convention held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 1, 2 and 3, 1898, held their first meet- 
ing at the Octagon, January 5, 1899. The Executive and 
Judiciary Committees were elected by the Board of Directors and the 
President appointed the Standing Committees for the year 1899, as 
published in the last Proceedings. 

Forty-four new members have been elected during the year and 
twenty applications are now pending. 

Two Fellows of the American Institute of Architects have died 
since the last Convention. Mr. William Crawford Smith, born 
November 26, 1837. He served with distinction in the Confederate 
Army. After the Civil War he resumed the practice of architecture 
in Nashville, where he took a high standing professionally, socially 
and as a man. He was prominently connected with the Nashvill 
Exposition, designing the reproduction of the Parthenon. Mr. 
Smith joined the Institution in 1881. He was elected a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Institute in 1892-1896, and again in 
1898. In 1895 he was elected Second Vice-President. 

He had endeared himself to the profession with whom he came in 
contact, by his courtesy, high sense of honor and genial manners. 

At the breaking-out of the Spanish-American War, he was made 
Colonel of Volunteers in a Tennessee Regiment, and was on his way 
to Manila at the time of his last election as a Director of the Insti 
tute. He died from an attack of apoplexy while at the head of his 
command on the firing line, February 5, 1899. 

Mr. John R. Church, of Rochester, N. Y., who joined the Institute 
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in 1888, died February 7, 1899, being in his forty-fourth year. Mr. 
Church was in active practice for many years in Rochester, design- 
ing the new auditorium and the Central Presbyterian Church of that 
city. 

Mr. Hackney, of Kansas City, Mo., who was elected as Associate 
Member in June, 1899, died May 25, 1899, while his application was 
pending. 

The location of the permanent headquarters of the Institute in the 
Octagon House, gives room and opportunity for a collection of ma- 
terial that may be valuable in the future history of the Institute, and 
of the profession of architecture in this country. 

The Institute has received oil-portraits of William Thornton, 
Benjamin H. Latrobe, large photographs of Thomas U. Walter, and 
Edward Clark, all of whom were architects of the United States 
Capitol, presented by Mr. Edward Clark; an oil-portrait of Mr. 
Richard Upjohn, presented by his daughter, Mrs. Charles Babcock, 
and a model of the Hunt Memorial, presented by Mr. Bruce Price, 
who has also donated a sufficient amount to put the model in repair. 
Drawings of Patent Office Extension and German Parliament Build- 
ing have been presented by Mr. Adolf Cluss, and 100 photographs 
of the old Capitol Building, presented by Mr. Glenn Brown. 

The exchange list of the Institute has been small, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the American Society of Civil 
Engineers being the only Associations which have sent their publica- 
tions in exchange with regularity. Correspondence with American 
and Foreign Societies, of which the Secretary could obtain informa- 
tion, and with periodicals relating to architecture and allied subjects, 
has resulted in obtaining agreements to exchange publications with 
the Hellenic Polytechnical Society, Athens, Greece; Royal Com- 
mission of Art and Archeology, Brussels, Belgium; Society of 
Berlin Architects, Berlin, Germany; Society of Engineers and Archi- 
tects, Vienna, Austria; Society of Italian Engineers and Architects, 
Rome, Italy; Architectural Association, Berlin, Germany ; Swedish 
Society of Architects and Engineers, Stockholm, Sweden ; Society 
for the Propagation of Architecture, Amsterdam, Holland; Society of 
Japanese Architects, Tokio, Japan; Royal Society of Architects, 
Antwerp, Belgium; Architectural and Social Society, Amsterdam, 
Holland; and eleven of the architectural clubs and similar societies 
in the United States. 

Sixteen periodicals have agreed to exchange with the American 
Institute of Architects. 

A complete list of books, pamphlets, periodicals and Society ex- 
changes will be given in the Report of the House and Library 
Committee. 

The Institute has received 43 books, consisting of 63 volumes. 

Pamphlets on 42 subjects, consisting of 108 volumes, 16 periodi- 
cals, containing 259 numbers, 41 Society publications, containing 180 
numbers — total, 142 titles and 610 volumes, or numbers. 

In the future the Board of Directors think it desirable to publish 
a Quarterly Bulletin, giving an index of the periodicals and Society 
literature which is received in the way of exchange; and in the same 
bulletin, to give the titles, size and contents, with .a short review of 
current books on architecture and allied arts. 

The repairs on the Octagon House, which were not completed 
when the Convention was held in Washington, November 1, 2 and 
3, 1899, have been completed by the Committee in charge at that 
time, and the House Committee which took charge of the Octagon 
after January 1, 1899. 

The repairs have consisted in a thorough cleaning and painting of 
all the walls, ceilings and woodwork in the halls and the principal 
rooms on first floor, together with the oflices of the Secretary of the 
American Institute of Architects on the second floor. 

The Washington Chapter and the Washington Architectural 
Club have both fitted up their rooms thoroughly and comfortably, 
leaving the only portion of the house that was not repainted and 
repaired, the third-story rooms, which at present are rented by art- 
ists. The old mantels and cornices on the first floor were found in a 
remarkably well-preserved condition; all portions that were missing 
were duplicated and replaced. The old stone steps and wrought- 
iron railing have been replaced by new steps and portions of new 
railings. Parts of the old wrought-iron work were still-in existence ; 
these were used, and their features duplicated. 

A modern toilet-room and furnace have been installed in the 
house, and the necessary furniture for the Secretary, consisting of a 
typewriter, safe, desk, chairs, letter-press, etc., have been purchased. 
The old garden has been planted with box, firs and old-fashioned 
flowers, so as to be in keeping with the house, giving the whole quite 
an interesting appearance. All of the books, models, pamphlets, 
paintings and photographs mentioned as having been contributed 
have been installed in the Octagon House, and are already of suffi- 
cient importance to make a very interesting exhibit. 

Under the Tarsney Act, and its influence, a result of the work of 
the Institute in previous years, some noted competitions have been 
very satisfactorily conducted by the United States Government. 
The New York Custom House; the Carnegie Library, Washington, 

and the New Department of Justice, have all been let out under 
competitions, more or less model in their form. The results obtained 
have been very satisfactory. ‘The work of the Legislative Commit- 
tee will be given more fully in their Report to the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 

The office of the Institute has been kept open from 9 o’clock in 
the morning until 6 o’clock in the afternoon, and members of the 


Institute visiting Washington are received, and all possible courtesies 
extended to them by the Secretary or his assistant. 





THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


= HE Journal contains the following abstract of the 
history of one of the most useful of English societies : 
The Society of Arts is one of the three oldest of the 
learned and scientific societies in the couniry, for 
when it was founded in 1754 only the Royal So- 
ciety and the Society of Antiquaries were in exist- 
ence. As it had a large field to itself it was compre- 
hensive in the scope of its work. For a long time it 
alone filled the place which is now occupied by the 
many societies which have since been founded for 
the promotion of special branches of science, industry 
and art. It was—as indeed it still is—at once 
scientific, technical, industrial, commercial and artistic. 
Before the foundation of the Royal Academy it held 
| exhibitions of pictures, and assisted in the education 
of ari students by prizes and examinations. Until the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society was established it was the principal institution in 
the country for the promotion of agriculture and the application to 
agriculture of scientific principles. It anticipated the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, and the other engineering institutions, in the 
encouragement of civil and mechanical engineering. It encouraged 
chemical research, and the application of chemistry to industry, 
before the Chemical Society and the other chemical institutions 
which in later years have dealt with various branches of that great 
science. And it promoted arts and industries in the colonies more 
than a century before the Royal Colonial Institute or the Imperial 
Institute. 

During the first half-century of its existence the objects of the 
Society were principally attained by the award of premiums for use- 
ful discoveries and inventions. In this way it distributed 28,434/. 
between the years 1754 and 1783. ‘There was probably at the time 
no better way of discovering meritorious inventions and bringing 
them to public notice, though it was liable to the obvious imperfec- 
tion that the prizes could be awarded only in accordance with the 
best knowledge of the time, whereas the objects to be rewarded were, 
or ought to have been, in advance of such knowledge. 

In the department of fine-arts it had a share in assisting the 
education and encouraging the youtbful efforts of many of the most 
eminent artists from the time of Reynolds to our own days. On its 
prize-lists are found the names of Richard Cosway, Joseph Nollekens, 
George Romney, Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A., Sir William Ross, 
William Mulready, Thomas Bewick, Aloys Senefelder (the inventor 
of lithography), John Flaxman, W. Wyon (the medalist), Sir Edwin 
Landseer, Sir Charles Eastlake, P. R. A., W. P. Frith, J. C. Hook, 
Sir J. E. Millais, P. R.A. One of the first, if not the first public 
exhibition of pictures in London was that held in 1760 at the 
Society’s rooms in the Strand, near Beaufort Buildings, an exbibi- 
tion which really led to the foundation of the Royal Academy in 1768. 

The improvement of agriculture was one of the very earliest ob- 
jects of the Society, and the first volumes of its transactions are 
devoted in large measure to this subject. Indeed, so important a 
branch was it of the Society’s operations that the publication which 
practically served as the Society’s transactions for the first few 
years of its existence was known as “ Dossie’s Memoirs of Agricult- 
ure.” It would take too long to record even a selection of the 
improvements it effected, or tried to effect. Some of the more im- 
portant may be merely mentioned. The want of timber for ship- 
building and other purposes was one of the great needs of the 
country at the time of the Society’s foundation. The country was 
to a large extent deforested, and some organization was required to 
prevent the spread of the evil. An earnest effort was made by the 
Society to attract public attention to the need for renewing the stock 
of timber. Between the years 1775 and 1781 twenty-two gold medals 
and a few smaller prizes were presented to landed proprietors in 
various parts of the country. About three-quarters of a million trees 
were planted under these awards. The attempt was entirely suc- 
cessful, thousands of acres were planted, and as a practical result 
the supply of timber was renewed. Many of the woods throughout 
the country owe their present existence to the initiative of the 
Society of Arts. 

The encouragement of the arts and industries of the colonies was 
another of the first objects to which the Society devoted itself. The 
colonies of the country, it is to be remembered, were then all situated 
in North America (now the United States) and the West Indies. 
Prizes were given for new colonial industries, for the introduction of 
machinery into the colonies, for the importation into this country 
of colonial products. Contemporary records show how greatly the 
Society’s efforts were appreciated in the West Indies and in the 
American colonies. Many valuable plants were introduced abroad, 
and many valuable products brought home through the agency of 
the Society. 

A special division of the Society was devoted to mechanics and 
manufactures, and another to minerals and chemistry. By means of 

the two committees which dealt with these divisions, large sums were 
distributed in prizes and donations to meritorious inventors. The 
range of work of these two committees was so wide that it is difficult 








to give even a summarized account of what they did in the first sixty 
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or seventy years of the Society's life; but it may safely-be said that 
there was hardly a single branch of industry at the time which was 
not helped forward by their efforts. The manufacture of iron, 
textile manufactures, chemical manufactures, and in later times all 
the various applications of science to manufacturing purposes, re- 
ceived a share of the Society’s attention. Perhaps some of the 
prizes were ill-bestowed, and many deserving inventions were re- 
fused awards. Looking back through the old records of the Society 
it is not difficult to discover occasional instances in which rewards 
were refused to inventions in which present knowledge can perceive 
the promise of future discovery. But on the whole the premiums 
were judiciously bestowed, and were of much value in stimulating 
and rewarding invention. But for the unwise prejudice which pre- 
vented the recognition of any patented object, the premiums would 
have been more useful still. 

As time went on it was found that the award of prizes for meri- 
torious inventions was not the most advantageous way of attracting 
public attention tothem. The opinion of a committee on a new and 
untried invention is very liable to error. The more novel the inven- 
tion, the more varied from previous ideas, the less likely is it to com- 
mend itself. ‘This was even truer at the beginning of the century 
than now, when the great and startling developments of science have 
rendered public opinion less intolerant of novelty. 

It was found that the best test of merit was practice, and the best 
service that could be rendered to an inventor was to give him the 
opportunity of publicity. In the industrial, as in the material, world, 
the rule of the survival of the fittest holds good. Hence the practice 
was instituted of holding meetings, at which new scientific dis- 
coveries and their applications were described and discussed. This 
idea seems to have been mainly due to Mr. William Aikin, the dis- 
tinguished chemist, who was secretary to the Society in the early 
part of the century; and he introduced the practice of delivering 
lectures on various branches of industry and improvements connected 
with them. In 1842 the practice was reduced to a system, and from 
that time to the present day one of the most useful portions of the 
Society’s work has been the holding of such meetings for the reading 
of papers and the delivery of lectures. 

‘The recorded reports of these meetings for many years past form 
a continuous chronicle of the progress of the applications of science 
and of art to practical purposes, and there have been few of the 
prominent technical scientific discoveries of recent years whose in- 
troduction to public use has not been assisted by the Society of Arts. 
The long series of “ Cantor Lectures ” delivered before the Society 
form almost a full industrial cyclopedia. In their delivery their 
special educational value was very great, and their published reports 
form a useful contribution to the industrial history of the country. 

While referring to the Society’s meetings special reference should 
be made to those of the Indian section, the value of which in pro- 
moting a knowledge in this country of subjects relating to the Empire 
of India has long been and is still constantly recognized by the 
Government of India and by the India Office. If the work of 
the foreign and colonial (originally the African) section has been 
less important, that is only because its special field of labor has for 
some years been occupied by the Colonial Institute, and more re- 
cently still by the Imperial Institute, a body whose very existence is 
a high testimony to the work of the Society of Arts, founded as it 
was by H. R. H. the President of the Society on lines similar to the 
older body, and to carry out, under more influential auspices and on 
a larger scale, precisely the same work. 

As special institutions came to be established to deal with various 
branches of science and industry, the Society gradually abandoned 
some of its older fields of work, but it has still remained the one 
unspecialized Society, always ready to afford an arena for the dis- 
cussion of any prominent subject coming within its rather wide scope. 
There are now some fifty scientific societies meeting in London, 
dealing with different branches of science. It is not too much to 
say that the greater number of them deal with subjects at one 
time or other included in the Society of Arts programme. Many 
of them originated, more or less, directly from the Society of Arts. 
Some originated at meetings held at the Society of Arts’ rooms, 
others were promoted by the more active members of the Society at 
the time. It may, however, be said that as each relieved the Society 
of some of its work, it left behind more than sufficient new ma- 
terial to occupy the energies of an institution dealing not with 
special departments of science, but with the practical application of 
all departments. 

For it may be said that the only way in which the Society has 
differentiated itself from other institutions of a similar nature is that 
it devotes itself principally to the application of science and of art to 
practical purposes. Its value in this direction was recognized by 
the Prince Consort, who found it a most useful instrument for carry- 
ing out his own ideas and impressed upon it much of the character it 
now bears. 

Apart from its regular work, holding meetings for the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the dissemination of useful information, the 
Society has devoted itself to a vast number of definite public objects, 
to the promotion of which its organization has been in various ways 
applied. Some of them may at least be mentioned. Perhaps the 
most important service ever rendered by the Society was the estab- 
lishment of international exhibitions. The first Exhibition of 1851, 
as is well known, was originated and its organization carried on till 
it could be handed over to a Royal Commission by the Society. In 





the same way the Exhibition of 1862 was started, and to a large 
extent carried out by the efforts of the Society. 

Another great branch of the Society’s work is that dealing with 
education. Through its efforts was originated the system of carry- 
ing out local examinations from a common centre, which svon after 
received such full development through the agency of the Science 
and Art Department. The Society’s examinations, founded in 1856, 
though its example has been followed by other agencies, amongst 
whom must be specially mentioned the Local Examinations of th: 
Universities, still continue to be the only examinations of an im 
portant character dealing with commercial education. 

It was the Society of Arts that first drew public attention to th: 
need for technical education, and, by the holding of conferences and 
discussions on the subject, aroused the public feeling which led to 
the appointment of the Royal Commission of 1881, with all the vast 
developments of that branch of education which have followed the 
report of that Commission. Among the many institutions whos 
establishment was fostered by the Society may certainly be men 
tioned the City and Guilds Institute for the promotion of technica 
education, which at its origin was greatly assisted by the Society, 
and has of late years developed into a most important educational! 
agency, the system of technical examinations founded and carried on 
by the Society on a small scale for some years, in spite of opposition 
and indifference. 

The great improvement in decorative art which has marked the 
last halt of the present century may be said to have had its birth in 
the Society of Arts. Chiefly owing to the strenuous efforts of the 
late Sir Henry Cole, the Society originated a campaign against 
the ugliness and ignorance in artistic matters which was certainly 
prevalent in England about the end of the first half of the century. 
Its efforts were for a long time met with ridicule, but public opinion 
was gradually converted, and the value of beautiful and artistic sur 
roundings in daily life, instead of being a matter to be sneered and 
laughed at, is now regarded as a matter of course. 

It would perhaps be too much to say that the attention which 
matters of public health now receive was entirely, or even in the 
main, due so the efforts of the Society, but it did a most valuabl 
public service in popularizing a knowledge of the subject, and dis 
seminating accurate information on sanitary matters by means of the 
conferences it held on sanitary subjects from the years 1876 to 1879. 

Many other public objects have been initiated or promoted by the 
Society. It took an active part in the improvement of the Patent 
Law, since the first improvements in 1852 down to the last Patent Act 
of 1883. It was the action of the Society that first secured protec 
tion for copyright in works of art. Its food-committee was one of 
the earliest agencies to draw attention to the necessity of providing 
means by which meat and other foreign food-products could be suc 
cessfully imported. One of its committees for a long time urged on 
the Post-office the necessity for a Parcel Post (suggested in 1858), 
and worked up public opinion until it was granted. Another for a 
long time urged the necessity of cheaper telegraphic communication, 
and suggested to successive Postmasters-General the desirability of 
shilling telegrams long before they were granted. 

The Royal College of Music was founded as the National ‘Train- 
ing School for Music by the exertions of the Society. As far back 
as 1839 the Society dealt with the question of uniform musical 
pitch, and established a pitch of its own, which was only recent) 
formally abandoned in favor of the better-known French diapason 
normal, 

The introduction of moderate-priced scientific apparatus was 
initiated by the Society of Arts’ microscope in 1855. ‘lhousands of 
these instruments were sold for three guineas, at a time when it was 
believed that no microscope of any practical value could be produced 
for four or five times that amount. 

The idea of marking by distinctive tablets houses associated with 
the names of distinguished men originated with this Society, and has 
in London been carried successfully into effect. Such historical 
houses are fast vanishing, and the attempt to rescue them from for 
getfulness has been very popular and, it is hoped, useful. 

The whole of the work of the Society of Arts has been carried out 
without any Government aid, or indeed without any endowment. It 
is practically dependent entirely upon the annual subscriptions of its 
members. Its present income is about 10,000/. a year, and this is 
expended annually. It has in past years received a certain amount 
of money by way of legacies, and it possesses trust funds amounting 
in all to 14,000/. Most of these trusts are chargeable with the 
award of various prizes. It has about 17,000/. of its own, unaffected 
by trusts of any kind, mainly accumulated during the past twenty 
five years out of surplus revenue. 

The buildings in the Adelphi, which it has occupied since 1775, 
are not freehold. The original lease expired in 1867. It was re 
newed for a period of thirty years, which expired in 1897, and the 
lease was further renewed for a period of seven years, ending in 
1904. The accommodation is now hardly sufficient for the needs of 
the Society. It is especially deficient as regards the requirements 
of a library, and the want of convenient library accommodation has 
for many years past been a serious drawback. ‘There is every reason 
to believe that with ampler premises the operations of the Society 
might be extended, a greatly increased number of members attained, 
and consequently larger funds provided, which might be expended 
in objects of public usefulness. The Society’s meeting-room has 
been largely used by other societies, to whom it has been readily 
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lent, and for public meetings for objects cognate to the work and 
purposes of the Society. — The Architect and Contract Reporter. 


























— are few architects who have not read the first edition of 
) Professor Moore’s book on “ Gothic Architecture,” 1 and con- 
cerned themselves more or less with the discussions which it 
has called out in the profession; and every one who has read the 
first edition will be interested in the second, which is, in fact, almost 
a new book, so completely has it been rewritten, and so greatly has 
its importance been increased by the addition of new matter, mostly 
the record of recent personal study, and illustrated by a large 
number of new drawings. No one could say that the first edition 
did not show learning and conscientiousness enough; but, as the 
author was not a practising architect, it was often assumed by his 
professional critics that he could not possibly know as much about 
the subject as they, and that his science was probably drawn at 
second-hand from Viollet-le-Duc or other writers of acknowledged 
authority. The second edition will certainly silence this sort of 
criticism, for the new parts of the book, and the revised treatment 
of the portions already familiar, show a precision and certainty of 
knowledge of the principles of vaulting in stone, and a familiarity 
with most of the buildings in which those principles are illustrated, 
to which few architects can pretend. Even Viollet-le-Duc, notwith- 
standing his cleverness in divining the intentions of the mediaeval 
builders, and his thorough familiarity with the examples of medi- 
eval work which had come under his care, was far from possessing 
the knowledge of medizval construction in England and Italy which 
Professor Moore has acquired by earnest personal study. We have 
always thought that Professor Moore went too far in saying that 
Gothie architecture, according to his definition of the term, was 
never practised elsewhere than in France. Of course, he is at 
liberty to define Gothie architecture as something unknown outside 
of France, if he likes; but, even conceding, as we very willingly do, 
the merit of the French architects in developing the Gothic system 
of construction, and even in being the first to devise a system of 
decoration suited to it, one can hardly say that Cologne, or Exeter, 
or Gloucester are so devoid of artistic beauty, or of skill, and even 
originality, in construction, that they should be put outside the pale 
of a classification which is, in its accepted use, so comprehensive. 
It is dangerous to argue that everything must be Gothic that is not 
something else ; but it would be hard to give a really satisfactory 
reason for assigning to any other style suc sh buildings as those just 
mentioned, together with Westminster, Salisbury, Strasburg, Frei- 
burg, Ulm and many others, which do not all have flying-buttresses, 
or the lofty clear-stories which made them necessary, but which show 
in other respects, as, for example, in the construction of spires, 
which have remained upright where French ones have fallen, a skill 
and inventiveness very little inferior to those of the French archi- 
tects of their own time; and it would be still more difficult to justify 
the exclusion from Gothic architecture of buildings which are known 
to have been carried out in Spain by French architects during the 
Gothic period. 

However, there is no need of quarrelling with Professor Moore 
over his definition of names; what we have to learn from him is the 
development of the particular construction to which he confines his 
attention, and this he traces in the most interesting and satisfactory 
manner. ‘The present edition of his work contains a new chapter, 
on the Sources of Gothic, in which the various forms of Romanesque 
which preceded Gothic are compared with great learning, and with 
the skill of one who knows thoroughly the lesson to be derived 
from the comparison; and the matter added to that contained in 
the first edition consists to a great extent of confirmations, illustrated 
by striking and often little-known examples, of the views previously 
explained. How interesting these views are to the professional 
architect we need not say. The reader of Viollet-le-Duc will under- 
stand how absorbing is the story of the transformation of the Roman- 
esque construction, under the pressure of the necessity for large, 
light and unencumbered churches, into a system such as no one had 
ever dreamed of before, surpassingly beautiful, and adorned with 
sculptured decoration of a type completely novel; and those who 
have traced it through the great Frenchman’s pages will find Pro- 
fessor Moore’s version of it not less interesting because of their 
previous knowledge. Like Viollet-le-Duc, Professor Moore com- 
pletes his book by a study of Gothic sculpture and colored decora- 
tion, treating, however, of German and English work as well as 
French. Short as they necessarily are, in order to bring them 
within the compass of a single volume, these chapters are among the 
most valuable portions of the book. Professor Moore is an accom- 
plished artist, as well as a lifelong student of all forms of art, and 
what he has to say of Gothic ornament is condensed from great 
knowledge. 

In general appearance, the second edition is a great improvement 
on the first. The woodcuts of the earlier edition have all been re- 
placed by process-blocks from the drawings of the author or his 

hie Development and Character of Gothic Are hitecture.”” By Charles Herbert 


Moore: Second Edition, rewritten and enlarged. New York: The Macmillan 
Compauy. 1899. $4.50. 


daughter, giving greater uniformity to the appearance of the pages, 
and many new ones have been added; while, to show general effects 
which could not be rendered in small sketches, ten photogravure 
plates have been bound into the volume. 

We once had a French professor who was accustomed to compli- 
ment his classes on the admirable opportunity for improvement which 
their work showed; and a small,—a very small, merit of this kind 
might be added to the excellences of what is in some respects the 
most important architectural work yet published in the United 
States. It is, naturally, not the author’s fault that the proof-reading 
is not perfect, and, in fact, it is so in regard to English words, but 
we find the name of the river Aisne, in France, appearing twice as 
“ Ainse,” and Hildesheim converted into “ Hildersheim”; while we 
have “ Angellico,” “ Massaccio,” and “ Niccoli” Pisano, forms of 
familiar Italian names which may, however, have some authority 
unknown to us. 





Tue third edition of Professor Melani’s scholarly and convenient 
little manual of Italian architecture ? appears in one volume, instead 
of two, but improved by many new illustrations and with the text 
almost completely rewritten. A little space has been gained by 
leaving out the former matter about the rude and mysterious monu 
ments of Corsica and Sardinia, which have, after all, no architectural 
character, and this space has been more than filled with new matter 
of great interest. Professor Melani says that he writes particularly 
for those outside of the profession, but he does not put them off with 
information appropriated from ancient text-books; on the « contrary, 
the most recent discoveries are constantly made use of, and he must 
be a very well-read architect who would not find something in this 
little book that he did not know before. Taking, for example, the 
time-honored legend about the connection of Giotto with the Campa- 
nile of the Cathedral of Florence, in regard to which we have been 
told so many pretty tales, how Giotto devoted his life to what should 
be ever after known as his tower; how he made a wooden model of 
it, drawing and coloring every block of marble in the facing, and so 
on, Professor Melani tells us that, according to the unimpeachable 
testimony of contemporary documents, Giotto was chosen architect 
of the cathedral works in the year 1334; and in the same year the 
foundations of the Campanile were laid, undoubte dly from his plans. 
Two years afterwards, Giotto died, and was succeeded as architect 
by Andrea da Pontedera, who directed the work on the Campanile 
from 1337 to 1348. In 1348 the plague devastated Florence, and it 
is not known whether the Cathedral work was suspended, or whether 
an architect whose name has not come down to us was employed for 

a short time; but about 1350 a certain Francesco Talenti, a native 
of Nipozzano, near Pontassieve, who had formerly worked as a 
sculptor on the Cathedral of Orvieto, was elected architect of the 
Cathedral of Florence and the buildings connected with it. Under 
Francesco Talenti, the Campanile and the exterior of the Cathedral 
were given the forms in which we now see them, and he had a very 
important part, if not the principal one, in designing them. 4 
cesco had a son, Simone Talenti, who, after a short interval, 
which the supreme direction was assumed by Giovanni di Lee 
Ghini, who had been associated with Francesco Talenti in the work 
on the Cathedral, succeeded his father as architect. He was assisted 
by Benci di Cione, and these two, as Professor Melani tells us, de- 
signed and carried out the Loggia della Signoria, or the Loggia dei 
Lanzi, to call it by its later name, which is generally attributed to 
Orcagna, but was not begun until eight years after Orcagna's death. 

It will be seen that our author is too conscientious, and respects 
too much art and artists, to allow even non-professional readers to 
continue in errors which he has the means of correcting, and the 
same conscientiousness and knowledge is very advantageously dis 
played in his choice of subjects, and the number and excellence of 
the illustrations by which they are explained. Even architects who 
do not read Italian will find in the illustrations of the little book, 
which, it may be observed, can be imported, free of duty, by mail, at 
a very trifling expense, a useful compendium of examples of Italian 
architecture, ancient and modern, while those who can understand 
its text will find it full’ of interesting | history and 2 ious comment. 











PHIL ApaLeata T PHIA T—SQUARE CLUB. 
ESOLUTIONS adopted by the T-Square Club of Philadelphia 
| at a special meeting held Saturday, November 18, 1899. 
Whereas, God in His wisdom has taken from us our re 
spected and beloved associate, Adolfo C. Muiioz; theretore 
Be it resolved, That the members of the T-Square Club express to 
his family their heartfelt sympathy in this affliction. 
We deeply mourn his loss as officer of the Club, as one of its 
active supporters and as a man of marked ability in his profession. 
His steady adherence to the highest ideals and his fidelity of pur- 
pose stand as a permanent inspiration to us and for him as a noble 
memorial, and further 
Be it resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his fam- 
ily and to the architectural publications of the country. 


2** Manuale di Architettura Italiana Antica e Moderna.”’ Di Alfredo Melani 





Terza Edizione rifatta, con 131 incizioni e 70 tavole. Published by U. Hoepli, 
Milan, 6 francs. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a | 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.) 


THE NORTH SIDE: HOUSE OF GIRAUD FOSTER, ESQ., LENOX, 
MASS. MESSRS. CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


[Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


PLAN OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS: ESTATE OF GIRAUD FOSTER, 
ESQ., LENOX, MASS. MESSRS. CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARC8I- 
TECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE PORTE COCHERE: HOUSE OF GIRAUD FOSTER, ESQ., LENOX, 
MASS. MESSRS. CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


THE NORTH FRONT: HOUSE OF GIRAUD FOSTER, ESQ., LENOX, 
MASS. MESSRS. CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


HOUSE OF ARTHUR REITH, ESQ., WASHINGTON, D.C. MR. WADDY 
B. WOOD, ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Turs house, which cost $10,000, is built of a dark-red “ Colonial ” 
brick laid in Flemish bond, with terra-cotta window arches. The 
porch is of wood, however. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


HOUSE OF WEBSTER WOTKYNS, ESQ., PASADENA, CAL. MR. 
SEYMOUR LOCKE, ARCHITECT, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





‘Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE STABLES: ESTATE OF GIRAUD FOSTER, ESQ., LENOX, MASS. 
MESSRS. CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


{(Gelatine Print.) 

THE ITALIAN GARDEN: ESTATE OF GIRAUD FOSTER, ESQ., LENOX, 
MASS. MESSRS. CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, 
N. ¥. 

(Gelatine Print.] 
THE CATHEDRAL, LIMBURG, GERMANY. 
rOWN-GATE, STRALSUND, GERMANY. 


WITZENDORFSCHES HOUSE, LUNEBURG, GERMANY. 


ST. KATHERINE’S CHURCH, LUBECK, GERMANY. 




















CounseEL For Both Sipes.— Writing from conviction and writing 
for cash produce different results in the case of the same writer. This 
was strikingly exemplified in years gone by when the first water-works 
system was put in at Bangor, Me. There was a fierce political fight 
over its installation, and when it was at its height the paper opposing 
the project published an article attacking thecompany. It was written 
in a very caustic vein; it handled the subject skilfully and without 
gloves; and, what was very telling, brought a bristling array of facts 
into play in opposition to the company’s main contentions, and played 
the mischief generally with the company’s prospects of carrying the 
bill through. It was a very damaging article, and the water-company 
looked about for some one to reply to it. They finally decided on an 
exceedingly clever lawyer of pronounced Bohemian proclivities. He 
accepted and turned in an article in reply, for which he received $100. 
It was very well done, but after it had been published the president of 
the water-company sent for the writer and said: “ Mr. I don’t 
want you to think I am finding fault with your article, but I do not 
think it reads quite as well or is as strong as the one it was written to 
answer.” ‘‘ No,” replied the truthful lawyer, “I don’t think it does 
myself. I did my best, but, you see, I wrote one from conviction and 
the other for cash!”’ — Fire and Water. 





A Cuurcu Barret-orcan. — F. G. Edwards has unearthed a church 
barrel organ, still in full working order, at Trotterscliffe, near Roches- 
ter, a church mentioned in Domesday, and possibly dating back to 
Offa, King of Mercia. Barrel-organs were in common use in English 
churches sixty years ago, and it is likely that the present machine, 
which Mr. Edwards describes in the forthcoming issue of The Musical 
Times, is not quite unique. It has six stops and six barrels, grinding 
sixty tunes in all, among them such archaic specimens as ‘‘ Job”’ and 
‘Old 11th,” and it is operated by the sexton. — London News. 





A Puenomenon oF Lake Tiricaca.—A curious phenomenon is 
that metal never rusts in the waters of Lake Titicaca. You can throw 
in a chain or an anchor or any article of ordinary iron, and let it lie for 
weeks, and when you haul it up, it will be as clean and bright as when 
it came from the foundry. And, what is stranger still, rust that has 
been formed upon metallic objects elsewhere will peel off when im 
mersed in its waters. This is frequently noticed by railway and steam 
ship men. Rusty car-wheels and rails, and even machinery, can bi 
brightened by soaking them in the waters of Lake Titicaca. — Boliviu 
Correspondence Chicago Record. 


A GRAVEYARD OF PREHISTORIC Dwarrs.— Workmen terracing 
King Hill, an old landmark of Northwestern Missouri, which is to be 
converted into a residence suburb of St. Joseph, have unearthed a pre 
historic cemetery. The remains of a race of dwarfs, not allied with 
any tribe known to have inhabited this territory and unaccounted for 
by Indian legendary, repose on the summit of King Hill. A featur: 
remarkable in itself and especially marked in connection with the 
dwarfish remnants of prehistoric man found in this summit is the dis- 
covery of human bones, evidently those of a giant, probably more than 
seven feet tall, and big-boned. Low, flat heads, with small intelligence 
and marked animal propensities, characterized this people. Heavy 
jaws and strong, well-preserved teeth carry the records of their lives 
forward. /3rutes, human but inhumane, self-reliant, they were savages 
of a lower order than any we know to-day. Yet they honored their 
dead. Shells such as are found on the banks of many inland streams, 
plentiful on the sand-bars of the Missouri, overlooked by King Hill 
and stones of unusual hues, worthless in the commercial marts of to 
day, the playthings of children, were deposited in the graves. — Cor- 
respondence Chicago Record, O: tober 17. 


Tue SOLipiIricaTION OF HyproGEN.—A paper on this subject by 
Professor Dewar, F. R. S., was read by Sir William Crookes, before the 
Chemical Section at the last annual meeting of the British Association 
Professor Dewar has experimented on the solidification of hydrogen 
since last autumn, when he was able to produce the liquid gas on a 
scale of 100 or 200 cubic centimetres. The hydrogen was placed in 
a small vacuum-jacketed test-tube, surrounded by a wider similar tube. 
But even with evaporation under a pressure of 10 millimetres of mer 
cury, no solidification was realized —owing to over-cooling, as was 
afterwards recognized. During this year various electric-resistanc: 
thermometers and thermo-couples of platinum-rhodium were experi- 
mented with, and it was observed that the exhaustion of the liquid 
hydrogen lowered the temperature only by 1.5 degree centigrade, and 
indicated a boiling-point of — 245 degrees, while the temperature re 
duction by evaporation ought to have amounted to 5 degrees, and th 
boiling-point te be — 252 or — 253 degrees centigrade. ‘The reason was 
that a slight leak of air could: not be avoided with the silk-covered 
wires passing through the rubber stoppers, which turn stone-hard at 
the low temperatures, while the cement cracks in all directions. ‘Th 
incoming air was apparently frozen into a frothy foam when the press 
ure fell below 60 millimetres. This mass was first believed to be a 
sponge of solid air containing liquid hydrogen, just as solid air is 
a magma of solid nitrogen and liquid oxygen; but it was really solid 
hydrogen. The solidification was then accomplished in the following 
apparatus. From a glass bulb, capacity one litre, containing pure dry 
hydrogen, a bent tube, calibrated at its lower end, passes down into a 
vacuum-jacketed tube. When the pressure was reduced in the latter, 
liquid hy¢érogen began to collect, until at a pressure of 30 or 40 milli 
metres the hydrogen suddenly turned into a white foam-like mass. It 
was attempted to let any still liquid part run out from the frothy ice 
by inverting the whole apparatus, but it was all solid. The electric 
thermometers fail at these temperatures. By means of two constant 
volume hydrogen thermometers, containing hydrogen under pressures 
of 269.8 and 127 millimetres, the melting-point of hydrogen has been 
fixed at 16 or 17 degrees absolute, and the critical temperature at 30 or 
32 degrees ; so that, as in the case of nitrogen, the melting-point tem 
perature is about half the critical temperature. The frothy appearanc: 
is due to constant ebullition of the liquid. From optical observations, 
the maximum density of the liquid would be .086, and the density ot 
liquid hydrogen at its boiling-point,.07. The paper concludes: ‘‘ Th: 
last doubt as to the possibility of solid hydrogen having a metalli: 
character has been removed, and for the future hydrogen must be 
classed among the non-metallic elements.’ Apart from the funda 
mental importance of low-temperature research, on which Professor 
Dewar did not dilate in this paper, the non-metallic character of hydro 
gen is the most significant feature. In the discussion, which took mort 
the shape of a vote of thanks to the absent author, Dr. L. Mond and 
Dr. Gladstone emphasized the dangerous character of this work, which 
apparently brings us within 16 degrees of the absolute zero of tempera 
ture. The danger, as Sir William Crookes further explained, comes in 
with the air leakage, which clogs up the tube with solid air, and forms 
a highly explosive vapor. As the dry hydrogen, which is generat 
from the purest sulphuric-acid and zinc, rushes down the narrow tub: 
electric sparks are produced, and extremely violent explosions hav: 
occurred, about which Professor Dewar did not say a word. Dr 

Horace Brown added that Professor Dewar had just succeeded in liqu: 
fying helium, so that all our gases have succumbed to pressure or cold 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 4899. 


. REGULAR Issv1 E, , 15 cEN TS. 
PRICE, IMPERIAL “ 25 








yi aati INSTR UCO- 
TION. 


(Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF MINES. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


HY47* VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Ete., Exe. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


“BOSTON, MASS. 
MA4SS4cHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Professor: F. W. Chandler. 
BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 


pRarr INSTITUTE. 
w. 8. Perry. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 


H48Va4RD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SOHOOL. 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 
CHAMPAIGN, iLL. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: N. Clifford Ricker. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
(CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Professor: Charles Babcock. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Axt INSTITUTE 





So HOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Louis J. Millet. 


LA FAYETTE, IND. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred. Morley. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
‘TULANE UNIVERSITY. _ 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 





JV AITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - -_ Boston. 


L OOMIS FIL TERS. 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PainapEeLpuia. 


New York Orrice, 
33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 


RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES. 





Brine No. 1 oF a SERIES OF 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ODDS AND ENDS 


FORTY GELATINE PRINTS. 
$5.0Copy. 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGT ON, D. C. 


Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 





Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
14” x 161-2”, 


PRICE - - $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG ‘ CO., 
STAINED GLASS & DECORATIVE WORK. 


Interior Decorations and work in American Mosaic ‘jlass 
from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. English Painted Glass 
from the designs of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 


Sole Agents for 
CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS STAINERS, LONDON 
61 Washington Square, South, New York, N. Y. 





Specify Three Coats x. 


fy a Se Pest, 


lf you want to get the most elastic and durable finish for hard woods, stained or grained work 


on the exterior trim of public and private buildings, etc. 


It is free working, dries with a full 


and brilliant surface, and can be rubbed to a dead finish in from three to four days. This article 
produces the best possible w aterproof coating for bath-rooms and the like. In color it is suffi- 


ciently pale for almost all requirements. 


Other varnishes for other purposes. Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Ysmnish Makers and 45 Broadway, New York. 





Freya 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Columbian Marble Quaryng Co,, 


OUR COLUMBIAN RAMBLED | is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAIIPLAIN [MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 


Samples and prices on application. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 
New COMPLETE: 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
and the 
RENAISSANCE, 


By I. BUEHLMANN. 


Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-litho- 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 
text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 

Part I. The Orders of Columns ( Vignola) 
28 plates with text, $6.50. 

Partll. Facades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part Ill. Development and Decoration of 
Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure, 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18 —the price of the complete work 
— if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 
ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HousToN STREET, 


Established 1830. New YORK. 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS ...05. 


TANLEY’S 
TEEL... 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, and 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “6.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
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Locks 
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THE WINDOW= 
RATTLE COLO UT 
SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. < 
SOLD BY! HARDWARE DEALERS E EVERYWHERE 
RIAL SAMPLE FRE 
THE W.EET.FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN 
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“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUY 


5, MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


W IF 
LAD FA 











BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 
Plain, Japanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS, 
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MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF. 


DRAWING MATERIALS and SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


127 Fulton Street - - - - NEW YORK, 
Branches: Chicago and St. Louis. 


We make and carry the most complete and best assorted 
stock in America. Our goods are recognized as the stand- 
ard of quality, They all bear our trade-mark and are 
warranted by us, Our prices are reasonable. Our lavishly 
illustrated catalogue minutely and correctly describes our 
goods, It contains much v aluable information Seat gratis 
on application. 











BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (¥# cudic foot, rough.) 
Foundation : 





Brown (Connecticut).......-.+++ 
Amherst Ohio 


rea 
Berlin Oe ekebévdeds seewounes 


Terr Tee ee errr rrrryy 


TIE. duseecmescesesssede 
Ps cdshandnstshaveesedéccncate 
Carlisle. English..............- 
Corse Hill (Scotch).............. 
Granite : (Maine) 
Limestone : 


Bluestone: @ sq. ft.) 
Sidewalk...... ~ Sabneovakeeneese 
Planed. Shcbnusensecateusecesestns 


Sutherland Falls.......... 
Glens Falis, black. . 
Italian, blue-veined . 





is w0'0.0:0 00655600060 


Tiles, Am.. "2 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on cars at fac. 
LUMBER. —P M. 
—— ( a dimensions.) 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 








New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
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@ 2500 1900 @ 23 00 1500@ 3150 
eal33@ 4 1500 @ 1900 1150@ 1375 
He 40 2300 @ 3500 1400@ 29 00 
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1400@ 1600 2000@ 2300 =| 15 00@ 21 50 
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CALIFORNIA 


Ho.tt & BUGBEE, 

BLACKER & SHEPARD, 
Curtis & Pope LuMBER Co., 
J. W. Battey & Sons Co., 
i, A. CaRuistE Popr & Co., 
W. B. Pope & Co, 

C. B& How, . 

F. W. Lipsy, 

W. P. Rice, . 

I. Mircuett & Co., 

J. B. Runes & Co., 


booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 


BE AS AS AAS AAs AAS AAS AAS AS AAS AAS AS AS AS AAS AAS Ae AF AAS AAS AAS AF AAS AAS AS AAS AAS As AAS Abs bs AAs ahs 


and will last for generations. 


or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 
REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


Boston, Mass. 
se é 


Lowell, 
Amesbury, 


. Somerville, 


Brockton, 


. Weymouth, 


“sé 


Resists fire. 





ButrricK LUMBER Co., 


LEXINGTON LUMBER Co., 


O. Woops & Co., 
Union LUMBER Co., 


J. P. Lancmaip & Son, 


S. B. Batkam & Co., 
Taytor & Goopwin, . 
}. H. Buar & Co., 
Bean & Poorg, . 


STOUGHTON LUMBER Co., 
! mm 
BERLIN MILLs Co., 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 
Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


Waltham, 


. Lexington, 
Natick, 


. Salem, 
Hyde Park, 


Haverhill, 


Mattapan, 
Lawrence, 


. Stoughton, 
Portland, Me. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week ; also write us for descriptive 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine. 
Rew Work, 17. WD. 


—— - & 


K 


E offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now building on 
Bloomingdale Heights, New York, submitted by the following Architects : 


CARRERE & HASTINGS 

EDWARD P. CASEY 

HENRY M. CONGDON 

ROBERT W. GIBSON 

B. G. GOODHUE 

HEINS & LAFARGE 

HUSS & BUCK Ee ee 
W. A. POTTER & R. H. ROBERTSON 


RENWICK, ASPINWALL & RUSSELL 


FREDERICK C. WITHERS 


* * 
PARFITT BROTHERS 

. * 
W. HALSEY WOOD 

. 


In all, fifty-seven plates, 14 x 20 inches, printed on plate-paper. 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, $5.00. 


American Architect and Building News Company, 


New York, N.Y. | 


* 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


« 


NEWARK, N. J. 


* 





CRAM & WENTWORTH 
JOHN LYMAN FAXON 
PEABODY & STEARNS 
. 
STEPHEN C. EARLE 
. 
T. P. CHANDLER, Jr. . 
COPE & STEWARDSON 
* 


| W. S. FRAZER 


7 
L. S. BUFFINGTON 
* 


VAN BRUNT & HOWE 


Be 


STON, MAss 


WORCESTER, MAss. 


* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“ ai 


. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


* 


KANSAS City, Mo. 


211 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Ready, Part IV “Georgian Period.” 
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PART IV 


“THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


Part IV in addition to its 36 plates—a1z2 of which are gelatine plates— contains a considerable 
amount of text, illustrated by more than one hundred cuts, 
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| Retail price per single copy ° ° ° 


ee ee ee 


[ PUBLISHED OCTOBER 15, 1899] 


PART IM 


Price, $6.00 [$4.00 to Subscribers to the 
American Architect. } 
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Contains 36 pages text and 36 plates as fol- 
lows: — 


J. Wrought-iron Newels, New York, N. Y. 
| Gelatine.] 
2, 3, 5, 6, 8 Sundry Details from Salem, Mass. 
4. Doorway of Lefferts Homestead, Brook= 
lyn, N. Y. Date, 750. 
| Gelatine.} | 
7. Mantelin Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Date, 1787. 
[ Gelatine.} | 
9. House of John Bartram, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Date, 1730. 
J0=33. St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway, New York, | 
N. Y, Date, 1764=94. 
[Two Gelatines.} 
14,15. Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 1729. 
16. St. John’s Chapel, New York, N.Y. Date, 
1803=6. 


+ . | 
[Gelatine.] } 























| 
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{ 
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FURTHER PARTS 


Cupolas for the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Price to non-subscribers to the American Architect who have already subscribed for Parts I, Il and IIT 
Price to subscribers to the American Architect for 1899 





. . . 86.00 
5.00 
. . . . ° 4.00 


17. First Church, Hingham, Mass. 1683. 

| 18. The Cloisters [“Saal’”’ ] Ephrata, Pa. 1744. 
19,20. Taylor House, Roxbury, Mass. 1790. 

[One Gelatine.] 

21,27,29. Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1729234. 

[Two Gelatines.] 

| 28. Mantels in a South Third Street House, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


[Gelatine.] 


phia, Pa. Date, 176}. 
33. Interior of Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Date, 1727. 
[Gelatine.] 
34. Cupolas from the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Date, }755=96. 


[Gelatine.} 


TEXT 
“ The Sozcalled Colonial History of the United States,’ 
Olof Z. Cervin 


| “ The Roof of the Old South Meeting House,” 
W. G. Preston 


| 
| 
| “ The Seventh Day Baptist Church, Newport, R. L.,’”’ 





G. C. Mason 
| “ The Virginia Border=Land,” Glenn Brown 


“ Six Hours in Salem, Mass.,” C. F. Bragdon 








| 30,32, 33, 35, 36. Mount Pleasant Mansion, Philadel | 











PART V [in press.) 
IN PREPARATION. 
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BLATZ HOTEL, MILWAUKEE, WIS. OTTO STRACK, ARCHITECT. 


FLOORS SOUND ABOT’S SHEATHING AND a WILT,” 

PROOFED BY, . DEAFENING... ‘ 
The lightest, cleanest, cheapest and most efficient deafener 
made. A non-decaying, uninflammable, insect and vermin- 
repelling cushion of dead air spaces, in which the sound- 
waves are absorbed and lost. Nothing haphazard about it, 


but a scientific and remarkably efficient non-conductor of 
sound cr heat. 


ASBESTOS QUILT. 


The only sheathing made that is fireproof and at the same time heat- 
proof and soundproof. 


Send for samples and full information. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 
215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





AGENTS: V. H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
C. H. Brown & Co., Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, 0.; Seymour & Co., [lontreal, and at all other central points. 
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— 1889 — 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


TRADE MARK 
THE STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


THE ORONITE Cco., Itd., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


OKONITE WIRES, OKONITE TAPE, MANSON TAPE, CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES. 


Witrtarp L, Canpes, } no. T. Manson, Gen’l Supt. 





MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


— 1893 — 
WORLD’S PAIR, 











H. Durant Cuegver, § “ANAGERS- Ww. H. Hopains, Sec’y. 
AMERICAN 


DIXON’S GRAPHITE No. 219% 


Is the Ideal Draughting Pencil that Architects have longed for. Make the finest black 
lines without feather edges. Ask your stationer, or send 10 cents for a sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J 
pp icatble Door and Sbutter Co., Manufacturers of 


Patent Improved 


Perr FLEXIFOLD SPECIALINES. Wc 


Simple in constructior. Easy to operate. Nosprings, weights or cords. 


Main Office: WORCESTER, MASS, S¢"/ forillustrated — New Vork Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 


catalogue. 











HED 1868 


SRV Ui; HAVES NOIRe 


I 
7I- 87! AVE. STS) ce pAte NEW YORK. 


“___ FIRE — PROOF! CONSTRUGTION —“““@# — 














BOSTWICK STEEL LATH. The Best metal Lath on 


ACME METAL CORNER STRIFE. 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 
Write for Samples and Prices. 


Boston Agency: WALDO BROS., 102 Milk St. Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio, 

















NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFINC 
a WORKS, 
1832. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


corpora Originators of Felt Roof- 
h sporeled ing in New England. 


oe 
apital. $80,000. Inventors and only Mana 
e 


od facturers of the Celebratec 


LEVILMILLCUTT. Pres =“ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Heliotype Printing (50., 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 








ESTABLISHED 1872. 


©} PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH, 
PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH. 
© | PHOTO-GELATINE, 
PHOTO-GRAVURE. 

















~ PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


Speciiy the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 
ONE OF THE 

















OLDEST AND OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
BEST TRIED GUARANTEED THE TEST 
BRANDS IN ic OF TIME 








THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE AND WEAR 





Ic OR I= 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best Working Quality of Stee}. 


Madey J.M. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio 
HITCHINGS & CO,, ®staniisnea 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS... 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 











The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenh , Palmh , ete., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 





e | PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 
A Supplement 


to Catalogue No. 16, devoted to the Hard- 
ware of Ornament, has been issued and 
will be sent, on request, to such Archi- 
tects as may not already have received it. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9-11-13 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


























S. J. ParKHitt & Co. 
PRINTERS 


226 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Book and Miscellaneous Printing 
Illustrated Trade Catalogues 
Town Histories and Genealogies 
Mercantile and Commercial Printing 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping 

With all the most approved modern machinery and 
material in each department, the excellence of the work at 
fair prices is assured. 

WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE A SPECIALTY 

Information regarding work in any department will at all 
times be cheerfully and promptly furnished, either person- 





233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


ally or by correspondence. 
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ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Strect, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS,’ VALVES. 


1. Manufactured of the best Steam Metal. 
2. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 
3. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil and Acids, 
4. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 
5. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 
6. ALL GENUTNE stamped with Trade Mark. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philade!phia, Chicago, Boston. 











If you el Y 








Send 
for 
Samples. 





oes SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson a eda Boston, Mass. 








T[-HABERSTROH AND SON: 
INTERIOR DECORATORS AND PA] NTERS 


9 Park" cSt Cor. Beacon : 
yp tisic Kelief wane” bi N35 Tapestry-Leather, ty CARN 
Processes, vo | paic Alea : 

Aa : 4 Ame A IA. ey 





SPRING HINGES 


m ARE THE BEST 4 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 
mapt of WROUGHT STEEL .BRONZE & BRASS neu 
For sale by Dealers in Builders Hardware. 




















W. & J. Sloane | 


having established a special | 


Department of Decoration 


are now prepared to undertake the decorating and fur- 
nishing of residences and buildings. 








An exclusive stock of domestic and imported 
Carpets, Rugs, Wall Papers, Textile Fabrics, Furniture, 
Curtains, etc., together with fine examples of Ceiling 
and Wall Decoration in color and relief, Cabinet Work. 
Leaded Glass, etc., is offered for inspection. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 
WORK EXECUTED PROMPTLY 





ASPHALT noors, 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - NEw York. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


<——C 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


| WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 
Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 


Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 


Designs & Estimates on applica 
tion. Established 1867. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. ‘They are not 
“Chemical,” “Rubber,” ‘‘ Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 














Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains 





Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 
Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Tllustrations, on request. 





White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., NEw YORK. 








HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
.» AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 


ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
{Of Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Conservatories, 





NEW YORK 








Broadway § loth Street 
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Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also specia 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 
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RUBBER TILING 


” 


as laid in “ Fleischman’s 
Flower Store, 71 Broadway 
N. Y., noiseless, non-slippery, 
water-proof, sanitary, extra- 
ordinarily durable. A perfect 
floor for stores, offices, bank- 
ing rooms, court rooms, 
school rooms, libraries, hos- 
pital wards, cafés, bath rooms, 
billiard rooms, vestibules, 
halls, piazzas, etc. Laid di- 
rectly on wood, stone, ce- 
ment, concrete, or iron. Call 
or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . 308 Chestnut St. 
Chicago . . « 143, 145, 150 Lake St. 
DO. TOG  . to + 411 No. 3d St 
San Francisco 509-511 Market St. 
London, W. C. A. L. Gibson, 20 

John St., Adelphi 








The American Architect | 


and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 TrReEMoONT St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates. 

Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $3.50. 

Imperial Edition, $10.00 per year; six months, 6.00. 

International Edition, per year in advance, 25.00. 

o " quarterly - 26.00. 

[ Foreign Postage Extra. ] 

aa” Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 
New York City : — 


H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman 8t. 


Chicago and the Central States : — 
A. B. Titcomb, 177 LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 

Ohio and Michigan :— 

Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 

Cleveland, O. 

Agent at Large: — 

F. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propos- 

als’’ 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 

insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 

rates on application. 





New Advertisements. 
W. & J. SLOANE (New York, 
of Decoration. Page viii. 
WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS (Pittsburgh, Pa.), Filters. 
Page xiii. 


N. Y.), Department 


| 








JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
W ROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 


{ Tiffany & > ,N. Y.; Cottier & Co., 


REFERENCES : tw hite, N. 


N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 


: Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 


Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 





To the Architect and Builder: = 


If you will investigate our glass 


globes for illuminating purposes, 


you will use them because they are scientific: uly designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination 


HOLOPHANE GLASS (O., 


to anything yet made 


” explains the subject thoroughly. 


No. 1 Broadway, New York. 





hw) eSTOS 


FIRE-FELT 


STEAM PIPES, 
BOILERS, &c. &c. 


APPLICATION SIMPLE 
& INEXPENSIVE. 
H.W. JONNGMERORGOs 


* NEW YORK: eater PHITW\:) a6 2.1) @-1e)-Beel, 





COVERINGS 


THE PERFECT 


FELT-LIKE 
& FIRE-PROOF. 





See last or next tssue for the following | 
advertisements: 
Dwight Saher Co, 
Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Merchant & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Sproul & McGurrin 
Taylor, N. & G. Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 








See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing adyertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Cement Co. 
Brooks & Co., T. H. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The, 
Folsom Snow Guard Uo. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zine Ce. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Vance Boiler Works. 


| 
rc 
| 
| 
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“ARCHITECTS REMOVALS, Ete. 


AVID C. MYERS and Mahlon L. Fisher, associ- 

ate architects, have occupied apartments in the 
Jamison Block, at Williamsport, Pa., and request 
manufacturers’ ‘catalogues and samples. 1248 


HE general offices of the J. Riely Gordon Co., 

architects, have been moved from San Antonio, 
Tex., to their building, corner Main ané Field Sts., 
Dallas, Tex., where they will be pleased to receive 
catalogues and samples. 1249 








WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, young man to do 

general draughting. Graduate of first-class 
Technica) School preferred. Apply Vermont Marble 
Co., Proctor, Vt. 1248 
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BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washingty t, for 


Jive cents.) 


636,803. ORNAMENTAL FoOUNTAIN.— Charles M. 
Hollingsworth, Newburg, N. Y. 

636,809. HOISTING APPARATUS. — Thos. Keenan, 
New York, N. Y. 

636,817. Door.— James M. Leaver, Bay Mills, 
Mich. 

636,847. TRANSOM OPENER OR CLOSER.— Charles 
A. Richards, Chicago, Il). 

636,879. SCREEN-FRAME, ETC.— Henry E. Willer, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

636,892. REGISTER OR VENTILATOR. — Rudolph 
R. Buehler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

637,023. HEATING SYSTEM.—Albert Peglow, Meno- 
monee Falls, Wis. 
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E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK Ciry. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATEB-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST. GHIGAGO | OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 
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Operated by a light pressure of the 
toe. No bending over. The Rub- 
ber Tip and spring action make it 
particularly desirable for use on car- 
pet, polished wood, or tiled floor. 


Manufactured by 


Caldwell Manufacturing Co. 
3 JONES ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















BUILDING PATENTS. 





637,100. KNOB ATTACHMENT.—Charles J. Ericson, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

637,104. SLIDING Door.—Julius Ewald, Fairchild, 
Wis 


637,108. FURNACE-GRATE.— William M. Green 
and John R. Geat, Chicago, Ill. 

637,125. DaMPER-REGULATOR.—Sam’] A. Kellam, 
Oxford, and John B. Bischoff, Detroit, Mich. 

637,139. HEATING-FURNACE.— William C. Macey, 
Vancouver, Can. 

637,141 BoLtT- FASTENER. — John Marx, New 
York, N. Y. 

637,145. LiGutr-ProjecTiInGc GLass. — George 
Moffat and Edward J. Dobbins, Philadelphia, Pa. 

637,175. AUTOMATIC DAMPER AND VALVE REGU- 
LATOR. — Frank J. Sprague, Oswego, N. Y. 

637,187. VENTILATING ATTACHMENT FOR WIN- 
pows. — George M. Wagner, Philadelphia, Pa. 

637,218. SPRING-HiNGE.—Abraham L. Stump and 
Francis Brucker, Shelby, O. P 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect & Building News 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Baltimore, Md.—Press reports state that the 
Maryland —— Co., of this city, intend soon to 
erect four large breweries in the South. Lynch- 
burg, Va., Newport News, Va., Atlanta, Ga., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., will each probably get one. 

Boston, Mass.— Plans are being drawn for three 
new buildings to be erected at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Chief among them will be the 
operating building. The other two buildings will 
be the domestic building, four stories in height, 
terra-cotta, brick and stone, and an addition to the 
Thayer Building to be used as a nurses’ dormitory. 

Baffalo, N. Y.— The Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
have filed plans at the Bureau of Buildings fora 
two-story stone and brick laundry at 458 Best St.; 
cost, $10,500. 

A club-house to cost $5,000 is to be erected soon 
at Fort Erie, for the Fort Erie Golf Club. 
Sidney Shepherd & Co. will erect a four-story 
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Boston Office: 48 Cungress St., Room 23 





MASON SAFETY TREAD. 
UNWEARABLE. NON-SLIPPING. 
The approved stair covering. Refer to Brooklyn 
Bridge and Boston Subway. For information address 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water Street, 


BOSTON. 





VARNISHES 


FOR HOUSEWORK 


Are a specialty with us, and whether 
for finest or ordinary work, none will 
give better satisfaction than the 


HARRISON VARNISHES 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Descriptive Varnish catalogue sent on request. 





cG. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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THE COMPOUND DOOR CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


Veneered Hardwood Doors, 
Stiles and Rails. 


FINE INTERIOR FINISH, 
Office and Factory - - - ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 





is the best finish for 





FLOORS, ... 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. FPUTCHER POLISH CO., 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ 


UTCHER’S Boston POLISH 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Supplies. 356 Atlante Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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“JUST A MOMENT!” & 


Tnvaluable 


TO THE 


Architect and Builder 


BERCER’S 


\ Classified Designs” 
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_ METAL CEILINCS. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


bri‘ k factory on Clinton St. Henry Schaefer’s 
Sons, contractors. 


Butler, Mo.—H. M. Hadley, of Topeka, Kan., has 
prepared plans for a $12,000 brick school. W. W. 
Root, Secy. 

Cleveland, 0.— The Building Committee of the 
West Side Turnverein has adopted the plans of 
Frank Baird for a $50,000 building to be erected at 
852 Lorain St. 

Clinton, Ia.— The managers of the Agatha Hospital 
will erect a new building op their grounds, at a 
cost of $30,000. Foundation work has been started 
and the superstructure will be put up in the spring. 


Des Moines, Ia.— The Chamberlin Medicine Co. 
has purchased property on 6th Ave., between Park 
and Centre Sts., on which will be erected a labora- 
tory, about 125’ x 198’, three-story and basement; 
cost, $75,000. 

Detroit, Mich. — The citizens have yoted to issue 
$150,000 bonds for a horticultural building and 
aquarium on Belle Isle. 


Elgin, 111 —The city has passed an ordinance to 
build a bridge at Chicago St. 


Emporia, Kan. — The citizens have voted to erect 
a court-house. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Hackettstown, N. J.— Ihe buildings of the Uen- 
tenary Institute of the Methodist Church recently 
burned will be rebuilt at a cost of $300,000. 


Hawkinsville, Ga.— The plans of A. J. Bryan & 
Co., of Atlanta, have been accepted for the jail for 
Pulaski County; estimated cost, $15,000. 

Homestead, Pa.— The Oscan Co., of Chicago, 111., 
are preparing plans for a brewery to be built here 
soon; cost, $100,000. 

Louisville, Ky.— It is reported that Andrew Car- 
negie has offered to donate to Louisville Polytech- 
nic Library Society $125,000 for a library, under 
certain conditions. 

Mason City, Ia.—It was voted November 10 to issue 
$75,000 bonds for a court-house, 

Manchester, Mass.— C. H. Blackall, of Boston, is 
ay ee Fg for a $30,000 cottage, to be built 

y Oliver W. Mink, 80 Ames Building, Boston. 


Milford, Conn,—H. G. Taylor, of N. Y. City, is 
about to build an $18,000 stone and frame dwelling. 
Joseph W. Northrop, of Bridgeport, architect. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Trustees of the Milwaukee- 
Downer College have decided to erect a $20,000 
dormitory. 

The Council has decided to issue $35,000 bonds 
for a school for the deaf. 
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SAVES TIME. SAVES LABOR.. ENDORSED 
BY WORLD’S EXPERTS. 


LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


LAUGHLIN-HOUGH CO., 
30 Broad St., NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Co. Building. 











USEFUL TABLE FOR GENERAL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


STYLE A.—PEDAL TABLE. 

Board can be turned to any angle instantly; 
stops at zero with one foot and 90° with other, 
producing mathematical right angle at once. 
Straight edge POSITIVELY true. Cannot 
‘‘wobble’’ and always maintains its exact and 
accurate position. 


INSURES ACCURACY, GIVES EASE AND 
COMFORT IN WORKING. 
















IT IS TO DRAWING WHAT 
IS TO WRITING 


SHORTHAND 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Minnewaukon, N. D.—It was voted on November 
7 to issue $20,000 bonds for a new court-house. A. 
A. Lindahl, Co. Aud. 
New York, N. ¥Y.—New repair shops wiil be erected 
for the Fire Department on 56th St. and 12th Ave., 
to cost about $200,000. 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Architects J. Franklin Stuck- 
ert & Co. are preparing plans for the proposed new 
police and patrol station and fire-enginve houee that 
are to be built at 26th and York Sts. and at 16th St. 
and Snyder Ave. 

J. E, & A. L. Pennock will erect an office and 
factory at the corner of 9th and Dudley Sts., for 
the United Gas Improvement Co. 

The Atlantic City Stee] Pier Co. will build a two- 
tory ornamental store-building of brick, stone and 

mestone, 65’ x 150’, at Virginia Ave. and the Board- 
walk, 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Edw. Stotz, National Bank Build- 
ng, will prepare plans for the new East End High 
School. 

Richmond, Va.—Plans and specifications are being 
vrepared by Wilson Brothers & Co., of Philadel- 

iia, for a new railroad station for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the Seaboard Air Line Railroads. The 
tation will be four stories high and of the Spanish 
Kenaissance style ef architecture. 

Rockford, T1l.—It is stated that $45,000 will be 
expended for new schools. 


Sandusky, 0 —Report states that Andrew Carnegie 
as donated $50,000 for a public library. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich, — Charlton, Gilbert & De- 
ir, of Marquette, have prepared plans for a 
iurch for St. James Protestant Episcopal congre- 

gation, to cost $15,000. 

Spencer, Ia.—The citizens have voted to issue $50,- 

000 bonds for a court-house. 

Tucson, Ariz.— Andrew Carnegie is stated to have 
tered to donate $25,000 to the city for a public 
rary. 

Walsenburg, Col. — The citizens have voted to 

erect a high school. 

Washington, D. C.—The Virginia Hotel Co., Jos. 

. Willard, Wyatt Building, president, proposes 
srect a fireproof hotel building on the site of the 
esent Willard Hotel, corner of 14th St. and 
snnsvivania Ave. The approximate entire cost 
the building will be about $2,000,000, exclusive 
the ground; architect, H. J. Hardenbergh, N.Y. 
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239 W. Water 


wt XER 


For HARD PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 


Description and Prices on application... 


W. D. DUNNING, 





St. none SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
from Worcester, Mass., that Philip W. Moen, 
Fourth Vice-president of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., states that the mills of the company 
here recently destroyed by fire will be rebuilt im- 
mediately. 

Webster City, Ia.— Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, 
of Des Moines, bave completed plans for a $25,000 
R. C. Church. 

Winchester, Va.— R. T. Barton, Chairman of the 
Building Commission, is receiving plans for a brick 
and stone city-hall, to cost $35,000. 

Worcester, Mass.— Barker & Nourse are prepar- 
ing plans for a convent to be built on Bradley St., 

for Notre Dame parish. The plans call for a four- 

story structure, 40’ x 70’, of red brick and brown- 
stone trimmings. Rev. Joseph Brouillet bas the 
contracts in charge. 

Architect Geo. H. Clemence is preparing plans 
for alterations to the Walker Building. Al) the} 
stores in the building will be remodelled and up to 
date store-fronts put 1n; cost, $12,000. Owner, J. 
H. Walker. 

ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Bainbridge St., nr. 22d St.. 
alterations, improvements & additicns to Betbany | 
Presbyterian Church: $27,000; o., Betbany Chureb; 
b., Chas. P. Nesbitt: a.. Thomas P. Lonsdale. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 





Boston, Mass.— Commonwealth Ave., No. 297, | 
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Waukegan, I!1.—It is reported in press reports | 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Apartment-Houses Continued.) 
three-st’y bk. apart., 35’ x 45/ x 88’, flat roof, hot 
water; $70,000; 0., Jessie P. Draper; b., Wo dbury 
& Leighton; a., Peabody & Stearns 

Chicago, Ill. — Dakin St., Nos. 1530.34, three-st’y 
bk. apart., 69’ x 70’; $27,000; o.. W. Kirk: a.. 
Hueh! & Schmid, Metropolitan Block; b., Philip 
Lotz, 60 Wabash Ave. 

S. Wood St.. Nos. 458-464, three-st’v bk. store & 
apart., 50° x 96%; $30,000; o., John S. Ketcham; a., 
George J.. Harvey, 115 Monroe St.; b., Arthur 
Meagher, 6543 Drevel Ave. 

Lincoln St., cor. Fullerton Ave., three-st’y 
preseed-bk. & st. apart., 50’ x 75’, comp. roof, steam: 
$18,000; o., J.S. Ketcham; a., G. L. Harvey. ' 

Monroe Ave. ur. Midway, three-st’v st. front 

apart., 40’ x 83/, steam; $22,000; a., S. M. Seaton 
34 Clark St. ‘ 

New York, N. Y.— Broeme St., Nos. 149-151. six- 
st’y & base. bk. flat, 37’ 6/’ x 83’ 10/7; $15,000; o., L 
Bacbrach, 31 Nassau St.; a., M. Bernstein, 245 
Broadway. 

Seventh Ave., cor. 113th St., seven-st’y bk. & st. 
apart., 90’ x 100, flat roof, steam; $150,000; o., Emil 
Klack, 2667 Broadway; a., G. A. Schellenger, 130 
Fulton St. 

One Hundred and Twenty-fourth St., nr. Amster- 
dam Ave., 2 six-st’y bk. & st. aparts., 50’ x 907: 
$150,000; o., Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th St : 

One Hundred and Twentieth St., bet. 5th & Madi- 
son Aves., five-st’y limest. & terra cotta apart., 20” 
x 89’; $20.000; 0., Lida A. Brown; a., Harry T. 
Howell, 748 E. 138th St. 
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Fron-Work. 








THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


Notice to Architects, Contractors 
and Baliders :: <3: <3 %3 33 
We carry constantly in stock 8,000 to 
10,000 tons of Beams, Channels, Gird- 
ers and Angles, and can supply this 
material promptly. 





DESIGN AND BUILD ALL CLASSES OF 


STEEL STRUCTURES 
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The above illustration is taken direct from a photograph and shows the interior of a Foundry building 
which was designed and built complete by us for S. F. Hodge & Co., at Detroit, Mich. Each wing is 24 ft. in 
width, and the central portion is 40 ft. in width, this latter controlled by a Crane, with a travel the full 
length of the building. The crane girder posts are designed to carry jib cranes, as shown. The roof is 
covered with our Patent Anti-Condensation Corrugated-iron. The building is absolutely fireproof, and the 
corrugated-iron roof is guaranteed not to drip during the coldest weather. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Room 718 Bennett Building, 


Cor. Fulton and Nassau Streets. 


Main Office and Works, EAST BERLIN, CONN. 


BOSTON OFFICE : 
200 Equitable Building. 








JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 


Pronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 
Balconies and ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 

Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 


“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 


























By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 
For SALB BY THR AAERICAN ARCHITECT 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

( Apartment Houses Continued.) (Apartment. houses Continued.) 
Ove Hundred and Sirtieth St., cor. Courtland | Schn ugg. 78 E. 96th St.; a., John Hauser, 1441 
Ave., 2 five-st’y bk. anarts.. 25’ x 87’ & 25’ x 75’, flat Third ave. 
! 
| 


roofs; $40 000; o., Chas. Bogan, 127 Washington E. Fifty-eighth St., Nos. 422-424, six-st’y bk. & st. 
Ave apart., flat roof; $38,000: o.. A. C, Hast, 280 Broad- 
W. Forty fifth St, Nos. 137139, six-st’y bk. way; a.,G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 
bachelor aparts., 34 7/7 x #87 67; $150,000; o., Wm. Lexington Ave., nr. 9th St., seven-et’y & base. 
H. Stearns, 156 Fifth Ave.; a., Chas. A. Rich, 35| bk. flat, 55’ 8" x 90’; $100,000; o., Sam Glass, 182 E. 
Nassau St. | 95th St 
Fourth Ave.. Na. 431, seven-et’y bk bachelor | Eagle Ave., e 8 190’ n 161st St., 2 four-st’y bk. 
apart., 3!/ 7” x 87" 8; $50,000; o., Thos. H. Bell, | flats, 30’ x 103’; $52,000; o., Jos. Sherwood, Has- 


145 W. 96th St.; a., Moore & Landsiedel, 148th St. | brook Heights, N. J. 


& Willis Ave. | 
First Are., nr. 9ist St., 2 five-et’y bk. flate & | EDUCATIONAL. 


stores, 257, 25' 8” x 89", 797 1%; $54,000; o., F. J. | Worcester, Mass.— Grafton St., bk. & st. school, 





IRON WORK, BE 


DAVENPORT FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO., 
1678 W. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Contracts executed anywhere. __—<_ 





PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


Steel Beats =: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY 


Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 





Cathedral of 
St. FJobn the Divine. 


>] NEW YORK, N. Y. oo 
aa 


Illustrations of the competitive designs for 
the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now 
building on Bloomingdale Heights, New York 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 
inches, printed on plate-paper. 
PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 


American Architect and Building News Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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(Educational Continued.) 
81’ x 120’; $30,000; o., City of Worcester; b., Urge 
Jacques; a., J. W. Patston. 
FACTORIES. 

Kansas City, Mo.— Highth and Washington Sis., 
six-st’y bk. & st. shoe-factory, 48/ x 120’, comp. 
roof, steam; $50,000; o., Barton Bros.; a., Stroeb, 
Brown & German. 

Norwood, 0.— Five-st’y factory buildings, 60’ x 
160’ & 26’ x 35¥, comp. roof, steam; $40,000; o., 
Brass Washing Mach. Co., W. 2d St., Cincinnati; 
b., D. I. Shepherd. 


Seymour, Ind.—Thbree-st’y bk. cap & cloak factory, 
86’ x 147’, asphaltum roof, steam; $20,000; o., Bear 
& Co.; a., Wm. H. Mayer. 


HOUSES. 


Boston, Mass. — Montebello Road, nr. Washington 
St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 34” x 36’, pitch roof, furnace; 
$6,000; o., Cheever Newhall; b., Oscar Johnson; 
a., G. A. Fuller. 

Park St., or. Centre 8t., 2)-st’y fr. dwell., 29’ x 
40’, pitch roof, hot water; $6,500; o., Henry E 
Richmond; b., Richard Duffie; a.. W. W. Dine 
more. 

Zamora St., nr. Perkins St., three-st’y fr. dwe!! 
32’ x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; o., Mrs. H. F 
Daly; a. & b., William Tobin. 

Ruggles St., bk. dwell., 22’ x 53’. flat roof, fur 
nace; $8,000; o., Joseph Green; b., J. J. Galvin; a 
J. H. Parker. 

Ruggles St.,3 three-st’y bk. dwells., 21’ x 617, 22’ 
x 62/, 21’ x 61’, flat roofs, furnaces; $24,000; o., Jos 
Green; b., J. J. Galvin; a., J. H. Parker. 

Ruthven St., 2 three-st’y bk. dwells. , 23’ x 50’, flat 
roofs, furnaces; $10,000; o. & b.. John F. Dempsey 
40 Highland Park St.; a., R. A. Watson. 

Corey Road, nr. Summit Ave., bk. dwell., 28 x 
33’, pitch roof, hot water; $6,000; 0. & b., E. JJ 
Barker; a.,J.A. Leslie. 

Nizon St., No. 17, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 21" x 297 x 45’, 

itch roof, furnace; $5,500; 0., Sarah Eaves; a. & 

.. H. A. Black. 

Montfern Ave., nr. Washington St., three-st’y f: 
dwell., 34’ x 36’, pitch roof, stoves; $5,000; o., Jol 
Anderson; a. & b., H. J. Eklund, 

Chicago, I11l.— N. Washington Are., Nos. 1624 
six 1}-st’y fr. dwells., each 20’ x 42/; $8,400; o. & | 
M. Bauerle; a., William Schultze, 1608 Milwaukee 
Ave. 

Kenmore Ave., Nos. 2768-70, two-st’y bk. dwe! 
32 =x 46/; $7,000; 0., M. Hodge; a.. Charles 
Strandel, 84 La Salle St.; b., 8. E. Ockerlund, 2’ 
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THE KENNEY FLUSHOMETER() 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets, Takes the place of noisy 
and dirty overhead flush-tanks. | has passed the experimental pc riod; 

can be adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the 
only system that will operate successfully at all times one or any wumber of 
closets under the varying conditions of water pressure. No Cup Leathers 


or Springs. 


SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY 





tion of 
F lushometer. 


Endo sed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 
Write for Catalogue and List of Installations. 


=e THE KENNEY CO., 


72-74 Trinity Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Patented. 






THE J. a eee 5 OO WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick 
el-plated Brass 





The Monarch Water Heater 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in the house, 
and this act instantly turns on the gas at the heater. 
As there is no storage, the water is heated as it passes 
through the coil, furnishing a constant stream of hot 
water in any quantity desired. The instant the water 
is turned off, the gas is shut off likewise. The hot water 
is always fresh, and can be used for cooking or any pure 


pose. Write the 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA.., 


For information and catalogue. 





Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick- 
el-plated Chain 
Hardwocd Pull, 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


Cony of Circular 
furnished on appli 
cation. 








ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated by water or 
sewage. 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES, 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA . » PA, 


Also of London, Glasgow, Dublin. 














Masonry in Modern 


Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


BY 
R. GUASTAVINO - = = Architect. 


Price, Paper Cover - = 30 Cents. 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMBRICAIN 


ARCHITHCT. 
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(Houses Continued.) 

W. Twenty-first St., No. 773, three-st’y st. dwell., 
25’ x 75’, flat roof, steam; $8,000; o., J. L. Hoerb; 

0. A. Kupfer. 

“Na lor St., nr. Wood St., three-st’y st. stores & 
dwells., 50’ x 100’, comp. roof, steam; $30,000; o. 
J.S. Ketcham; a., G. L. Harvey. 

Cincinnati, 0. — Lenoz Pl., 2h-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 
14’ x 43’, slate roof, steam; $10,000; 0., Amelia 
Metz; a., C. W. Foster, 5th & Walnut Sts. 

Lima, O. — Public Sq..7 three-st’y bk. & fr. dwells., 
40’ x 60’, slate roots, hot water; $6,500; o., G. E. 
Bluen; a., Leech & Leech. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Shepard Ave., two-st’y pressed- 
bk. dwell., 33’ x 46’, hot water; $5,000; o., P. San- 
born; a., H. J. Ratier. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Burbridge St., Nos. 6330-40, 
Germantown, 3 six-st’y granite st. dwells., 16’ x 56’ 
each; flat roof, steam; $21,000; o., James J. Allen. 

Broad and Cumberland Sts., three-st’y bk. store 
& dweil., 2” x 84; $12,000; o., Chas. Schwerdfeger; 
b. . Henry G. Schultz & Son. 

St. Clair, Mich. — Two-st’y fr. dwell., 40’ x 48, hot 
air; $5,000; o., F. R. Rice; a., Chas, F. May. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Botanical Ave., No. 3818, two-st’y 
bk. dwell., 27’ x 40’, slate roof, hot water; $6,000; 
0., P. J. Sehack; a., Louis Harmann. 

Washington, Pa. — Three-st’y bk., st. & iron store 
& dweil., 62’ x 100’, flat roof, steam; o., O. F. Bureh- 
nal; a., J. E. Allison, 

Worcester, Mass.— Perry Ave., three-st’y dwell., 
vs x 50’; $5,000; o., J. P. Kingston; a. & b., F. J. 

ates. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
MERCANTILE BUILDINGS, 

Boston, Mass.— Charlestown St., nr. Beverly St., 
mereantile bk. flat, steam; $20,000; e., W. &. 
Porter; a., C. H. Blackall. 

STABLES. 

Boston, Mass.— Shelden St., fr. stable, 18’ x 28’, 
pitch roof; $300; 0., M. J. Barry; b., Ed, Milton. 

Newbury St., No. 335, bk. stable, 24? x 787, flat 
roof, furnace; '83, 000; o., L. H. Whitwell; a. &b 
A. 5S. Drisko, 166 Devonshire St. 

Weld St., cor. Church St., 2}-st’y fr. stable, 45’ x 
85’, pitch roof; $15,000; o., A.D. Weld Estate; a., 
Winslow, Wetherell & Bigelow. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥.— Fifty-fourth St., nr. ist Ave., 
two-st’y bk. stable, 41’ x 67’, slate roof, steam; 
$6,865; o., King’s County Gas & Illuminating C 0., 
192 Broadway, New York. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Frankford Ave., one-st’y cor- 
rugated-iron stable & wagon-bouse, 31’ x 81’; $2,200; 
o., United Gas Improvement Co.; b., Wm. Keas. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Haskins St., Nos. 37-39, 2 three-st’y 
bk. flats, 20’ x 55’, stoves; $10,000; o. & b., Joseph 
A. McCluskey, 234 W. Shelden St., Dorchester Dis- 
trict; a., C. A. Russell. 








COMPETITIONS. 


ITY-HALL. 
[At Winchester, Va.) 
Plans will be received by K. T. Barton, Chairman 
Building Commission, until November 30, for a 
brick and stone city-hall, to cost about $35,000, to be 





SCAIFE FILTERS 


10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour 
NO CHEMICALS REQUIRED 
RESULTS CUARANTEED 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








COMPETITIONS. 


built on Fairfax Sq. The court-room, judges’ room, 
jury room, counci)] chamber, etc., wil] be on the first 
floor; a theatre, with a seating capacity of £00 on the 
second floor. 1248 








PROPOSALS. 

ee 
[At Roanoke, Va.) 

Plans will be received until December 1 for a 

brick and stone Catholic Church. J.J. GARRY. 

1249 





Treasury Department, Office Supervising. Architect, 
Washington, L. C., November 21, 1899. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. 
M. on the 19th day of January, 1900, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus, ele- 
vator and electric wire conduits). of the U. 8. Public 
Building at Helena, Montana, in accordance with 
the drawings and specification, which will be fur- 
nished at the discretion of the Supervising Architect 
on application at this office or the office of the Cus 
todian of the site at Helena, Montana. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1249 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., November 15, 1899. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. On the 2ist day of December, 1899, and then 
opened, for the construction (except elevater), of the 
extension of the U. S. Court-house and Post-office 
Building at Jackson, Miss., in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office or at the office of the Postmaster 
at Jackson, Miss., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1249 


aes cares 
[At Harley, Wis } 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
December 7, 1899, for furnishing all materia) and 
doing all labor necessary to erect and complete a 
two-story solid brick school-building to be built for 
Hurley, Wisconsin. Address all proposals toGEO 
C. FOSTER, Hurley, Wis. 1249 


TEEL CONSTRUCTION. 

[At Benton Harbor, Mich.) 
Bids are wanted for the steel construction work 
for a $30,000 opera-house, to be built by the Bell 
Opera-house Co, C. A. BREHMER, of South Bend, 
Ind., architect. 
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The New System 
OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical; Civil and Mining 
Engineering: Drawing; 
Surveying; Chemistry; 
Plumbing; Book-keeping; 
Mk Shorthand; Englis 
im Branches 


ba scnag A BY MAIL 
Over 50 Courses | 
‘We have helped euerets to better positions 
and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 
the subject in which you are inte 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
| Box | 986, ‘Seranton, Pa. 


by study “‘after hours.”” We fit you to fill the highest 
place s. We he have started thousands of youne me and 
women to prospe a through 


EDUCATION BY MAIL 


in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, Mining , 
and Civil ey _— ering; Metallurgy, Art, 
Ar - itecture, Journalism, English Branches, 

ogt ~~ , Machi ne De sign and Mechan- 
‘cal Drawi ng i ow price; easy terms 
Sent free to those who enroll now. 
a complete drawing outfit worth 
$11.10. The 


United Correspondence Schools, 
154 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Most thorough and complete course 

of : , ) *e school 


INCREASE YOUR SALARY | 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 
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211 Tremont Street 
Boston 
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FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Ca ete eileen 
erases * 
- ren os 


Lithography 
teliotype 

Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 


























BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 
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WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
..- CODE OF ETHICS... 
“is Prepared in Conformity with the 
sic Best Standards of Practice, and 
A Recommended to its Members by 
“ix the Boston Society of Architects, 
an? #6 & <«€ Se ee bee eS SB 


ee ae 








ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
+ 1895... 


Secrion 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

Section 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
* 

SecTION 4. No Member shoud guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* e 

SecTION §. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 


SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Secrion 8, It is unprofessional to attempt 
to suppjant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or ‘attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention, 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

+. 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

DECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 
SEcTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 


practice as to forward the cause of profes. | 


sional education and render all possible help 
‘o juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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